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His  Career  as  a  Botanist 

By  Mrs.  William  Daeeach  and  Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Vietoe 

Brilliant,  distinguished,  versatile,  Manasseh  Cutler  takes 
his  place  among  the  pages  of  this  book  in  his  role  of 
botanist.  Were  it  a  volume  of  early  American  history  or 
a  biography  of  religious  leaders  of  the  same  period,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  place  of  importance.  It  is  as  a 
botanist  that  he  must  be  described  here  and  the  spotlight 
thrown  on  that  facet  of  his  many  sided  personality. 

Born  in  1742,  he  grew  up  and  worked  beside  his  father 
on  a  farm  in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  a  farm  through  which 
ran  the  dividing  line  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  One  can  imagine  him  during  the  spring  planting 
season  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  first  song  sparrow  and 
looking  with  interest  at  the  vivid  green  of  skunk  cabbage, 
for  even  early  in  life  Cutler  was  entranced  by  the  joys  of 
nature.  His  father  and  mother  were  religious,  industrious, 
economical,  of  exemplary  character,  and  firm  in  the  faith 
of  stern  Puritanism.  His  mother  was  “a  lady  of  great 
personal  beauty  and  strength  of  mind  with  an  education 
in  advance  of  her  time.”  His  father  was  “a  peacemaker 
among  his  neighbors,  friend  to  the  poor  and  an  intelligent, 
public  spirited  citizen.”  ^Manasseh  Cutler’s  early  life  on 
the  farm  led  to  superb  health  and  an  interest  in  nature. 
New  England  schools  to  his  intellectual  development. 
Puritanism  led  to  frugality  and  determination.  He  was 
described  as  “in  person  of  light  complexion,  above  the- 
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common  stature,  erect  and  dignified  in  his  appearance. 
His  manners  were  gentlemanly ;  his  conversation  easy  and 
intelligent.  As  an  adviser  he  was  discerning  and  discreet.” 
His  early  practical  experience  under  the  guiding  influence 
of  his  father  accounts  for  his  marked  success  as  a  farmer 
and  horticulturalist.  In  his  youth  he  attended  country 
schools  and  later  developed  an  earnest  desire  for  a  more 
liberal  and  thorough  education.  The  Reverend  Aaron 
Brown,  pastor  of  Killingly  Church,  prepared  him  for  col¬ 
lege  and  thanks  to  this  training,  he  entered  Yale  in  1761. 

Cutler  kept  a  journal,  a  daily  record  of  his  personal 
affairs,  from  1765  to  the  year  of  his  death  in  1823.  Nine 
years  only  of  this  journal  are  missing.  It  may  have  been 
lost  in  1812  when  a  fire  in  his  study  destroyed  many  of  his 
valuable  papers.  In  the  early  pages  of  the  dairy  there  is 
a  delightful  description  of  his  journey  to  New  Haven. 
He  and  several  friends  who  were  entering  college  at  the 
same  time,  rotle  in  to  New  Haven  on  horseback  taking  a 
young  companion  to  bring  back  their  string  of  horses. 
Cutler,  distinguished  for  diligence  and  proficiency,  gradu¬ 
ated  with  high  honors  from  college  in  1765.  In  a  thesis 
written  while  at  Yale  the  title  page  contains  an  extract  of 
sixteen  lines  from  Virgil,  commencing,  “Felix,  qui  potuit 
rerum  cognoscere  causas.”  This  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  keynote  of  his  character  throughout  his  long  and 
useful  life. 

After  leaving  college,  he  taught  school  in  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  and  joined  there  a  congenial  and  convivial 
group  of  young  men  called  the  “Free  Brothers  Club.”  It 
was  in  Dedham  that  he  met  Mary  Balch,  the  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Balch,  who  in  1766  became  his  wife. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  At 
this  time  he  and  !Mrs.  Cutler  moved  to  Edgartown  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Cutler’s.  He  became  a 
successful  merchant,  fitted  out  whaling  vessels,  conducted 
business  and  practised  law  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  On  his  return  from  Edgartown  he  studied  theology 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ipswich  Hamlet, 
Massachusetts,  in  1771  where  he  remained  as  pastor  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  While  performing  his  pastoral 
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duties  with  great  fidelity  he  gave  much  time  and  thought 
to  political  and  scientific  investigation. 

His  journal  tells  of  his  receiving  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
at  Harvard.  He  speaks  of  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Box- 
ford  and  says  “my  discourses  condemned  as  heretical 
Through  all  of  his  journal  runs  the  thread  of  interest  in 
nature.  In  the  entry  of  February  8,  1771,  he  says  “Trees 
this  a.m.  very  much  loaded  with  ice,  which  the  Indians 
supposed  predicted  a  fruitful  year.”  His  farm  and  garden 
throughout  his  long  life  received  his  personal  attention  and 
he  was  the  author  of  the  first  treatise  on  Xew  England 
Botany.  It  antedated  by  two  years  the  “Materia  Medica 
Americana”  of  Johann  David  Schopf  which  was  the  first 
work  on  general  American  Medical  Plants.  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow,  Rumford  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Botany  at  Harvard  in  1817,  frequently  refers 
to  Cutler’s  botanical  works. 

Cutler  felt  that  the  wild  plants  of  the  Xew’  England 
states  were  too  little  knowm  and  believed  that  much  could 
be  learned  from  the  Indians  about  the  medicinal  value  of 
these  plants.  His  later  research  along  these  lines  resulted 
in  an  article  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  this  same 
volume  appear  two  other  articles  of  his,  one  on  meteorology 
and  another  on  astronomy. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  a  few  bits  from  this  botanical 
article  of  his  for  the  amusement  and  enlightenment  of  our 
horticulturally  minded  readers : 

According  to  sexual  system,  plants  of  the  second  order  in 
the  third  class  are  all  esculent,  affording  food  for  men,  beasts 
or  birds;  and  no  one  species  of  all  those  numerous  genera  has 
been  found  to  be  poisonous.  The  starry  plants  of  the  first 
order  in  the  fourth  class  are  chiefly  diuretic.  All  the  pulpy 
fruit  of  the  twelfth  class  may  be  eaten  with  safety.  Plants 
of  the  thirteenth  class  are  chiefly  poisonous. 

Later  he  says  “For  the  want  of  botanical  knowledge,  the 
grossest  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  application  of  the 
English  names  of  Eurojrean  plants  to  those  in  America.” 
And  further: 
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The  native  Indians  were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erties  of  certain  vegetable  productions,  which  if  thoroughh' 
understood  by  the  present  inhabitants  might  be  made  exten¬ 
sively  useful,  both  in  physic,  arts  and  manufactures  and  new 
branches  of  commerce.  The  Indians  had  discovered  effectual 
antidotes  against  the  venom  of  rattlesnakes  which  must  have 
been  a  discovery  of  great  importance  to  them,  and  may,  pos¬ 
sibly,  be  reckoned  among  their  greatest  improvements  in  the 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Mr.  Catesby  mentions  a  fact,  which 
he  says  was  well  attested,  of  an  Indian’s  daubing  himself  with 
the  juice  of  the  purple  bindweed,  a  species  of  the  convolvulus, 
then  handling  a  rattlesnake  with  his  naked  hands,  without 
receiving  any  injury. 

Of  our  well  known  friend,  the  skunk  cabbage,  which  he 
names  “Scunk  Cabbage,”  he  says : 

Scunk  Cabbage.  Boots  dried  and  powdered  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  medicine  in  asthmatic  cases  and  often  give  relief  when 
other  means  are  ineffectual.  It  may  be  given  with  safety  to 
children  as  well  as  to  adults.  In  collecting  the  roots  parti¬ 
cular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  white  hellebore,  or  poke 
root,  which  some  people  call  scunk  weed,  be  not  mistaken  for 
this  plant  as  the  consequence  might  be  fatal.  There  is  an 
obvious  distinction.  The  hellebore  has  a  stalk  but  the  scunk 
cabbage  has  none. 

A  few  other  references  to  his  article  may  amuse  our 
readers : 

Black  Currant :  The  tender  leaves  will  give  a  tinge  to 
rum  nearly  resembling  brandy. 

Sassafras.  It  is  said  that  bedsteads  made  of  this  wooil 
will  never  be  infested  with  bugs. 

Black  Currant  jelly  very  good  for  sore  throat. 

Elder  Flowers  if  fresh  gathered  they  loosen  the  belly. 

Wild  Bose,  the  blossoms  gathered  before  they  expand  ami 
dried  are  astringent;  but  when  full  blown  are  purgative. 
This  species  is  generally  preferred  for  conserves,  a  perfumed 
water  may  be  distilled  from  its  blossoms.  The  dried  leaves 
of  every  species  of  rose  have  been  recommended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  India  tea,  giving  out  a  fine  colour,  a  sub-astringent 
taste  and  a  grateful  smell. 

Strawberries  dissolve  the  tartarous  incrustations  upon  the 
teeth.  People  afflicted  with  stone  or  gout  have  found  great 
relief  by  using  them  freely. 
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His  interest  in  the  indigenous  plants  of  New  England 
led  him  to  study  carefully  the  drugs  used  by  the  Indians. 
His  interest  in  the  artistic  and  commercial  as  well  as  the 
medicinal  value  of  New  England  plant  material  is  shown 
in  the  above  mentioned  article.  He  speaks  of  the  artistic 
merit  of  certain  wild  flowers  under  cultivation,  the  value 
of  certain  plants  for  dyes  and  other  commercial  uses,  the 
medicinal  value  of  many  of  our  well-known  wild  flowers 
and  shrubs.  He  is  not  above  calling  attention  to  the  pro- 
I>erties  of  some  of  these  plans  for  beverages.  One  is 
puzzled  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep  so  many  glit¬ 
tering  balls  in  the  air  at  one  and  the  same  time,  theology, 
the  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  meteorology,  chaplain  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church, 
headmaster  of  a  private  boarding  school,  a  representative 
to  Congress  and  last  but  not  least,  his  contribution  to  botan¬ 
ical  research.  He  is.  perhaps,  a  less-known  botanist  to 
the  layman  than  J acob  Bigelow  and  others,  but  his  versa¬ 
tility  and  what  he  accomplished  during  his  eighty-one 
years  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Although  one  never  finds  evidence  of  criticism  by  his 
parishioners,  on  one  of  the  pages  of  his  diary  he  speaks  of 
having  someone  substitute  in  the  pulpit  for  him.  He 
wished  to  spend  the  day  in  his  observatory  to  record  an 
expected  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun ! 

While  an  army  chaplain  he  still  found  time  to  make 
entries  in  his  diary.  He  recorded  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  in  Rhode  Island : 

August  16,  1778  (Lord’s  Day).  No  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  public  worship.  Almost  the  whole  brigade  on  duty. 
Visited  the  garden  of  one  Mr.  Bowler,  the  finest  by  far  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  laid  out  much  in  the  form  of  my  own,  containing 
four  acres,  has  a  grand  aisle  in  the  middle,  and  is  adorned  in 
the  front  with  beautiful  carvings.  Near  the  middle  is  an 
oval,  surrounded  with  espaliers  of  fruit  trees.  On  one  side  of 
the  front  is  a  hot-house  containing  orange  trees,  with  some 
ripe,  some  blossoms  and  various  other  fruit  trees  of  the  exotic 
kind,  curious  flowers,  etc.  But  the  whole  garden  discovered 
the  desolation  of  war  and  the  want  of  gardners  to  dress  it. 

A  number  of  cannon  fired  from  the  enemy’s  lines  this 
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afternoon,  but  no  damage  done.  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  took 
quarters  at  this  house. 

August  17.  Stood  by  the  Marquis  when  a  cannon  ball 
just  passed  us.  Was  pleased  with  his  firmness  but  found  I 
had  nothing  to  boast  of  my  own  and  as  I  had  no  business  in 
danger  concluded  to  stay  no  longer  lest  I  should  hap])en  to 
pay  too  dear  for  my  curiosity. 

Returning  to  Ipswich  Hamlet  in  September,  Cutler  de¬ 
cided  upon  qualifying  himself  to  practise  medicine  with 
the  idea  of  increasing  his  usefulness  and  supplementing  an 
income  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  family.  “With 
a  mind  well  disciplined  to  study,  his  progress  was  rapid.” 

Again  to  return  to  the  ever  interesting  diary:  “I  have 
spent  considerable  of  an  estate  in  the  support  of  my  family 
and  now  am  driven  to  the  practise  of  physic.” 

Later  he  says  “Preached  on  Sunday  in  Marblehead. 
Home  to  Ipswich.  Assisted  two  doctors  in  opening  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Wenham.”  Never  a  dull  moment 
in  his  active  life! 

“October  27.  Visited  the  sick  (small  pox  patients). 
Rode  to  Mr.  Willard’s  in  the  afternoon  and  carried  my 
telescope.  Vie\ved  the  sun  and  Mars.  In  the  evening 
we  measured  the  distance  of  some  of  the  stars  with  a  sex¬ 
tant  and  with  Hadley’s  quadrant.” 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  May  4,  1780.  At  its  first  meeting  in  the 
Philosophy  Chamber  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Cutler  was  elected  a  Fellow.  He  faithfully  attended  the 
meetings  wdiich  alternated  between  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

On  May  29,  1780.  “A  parish  meeting.  The  parish 
sent  to  me  to  kno\v  if  I  would  take  the  sum  the  Committee 
reported  for  the  last  two  years  (his  salary  as  preacher  not 
having  been  paid  in  full  during  the  war  years)  which,  for 
the  sake  of  |>eace,  I  consented  to  accept,  if  paid  in  three 
months.” 

“July  3,  1780.  Visited  the  sick.  Saw  Saturn’s  rings 
through  my  glass.”  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
his  scientific  instruments,  constant  travelling  by  chaise  or 
on  horseback  and  the  many  specimen  plants  he  purchased 
for  his  garden  and  herbarium  may  not  have  been  one  reason 
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why  it  was  difficult  to  provide  for  his  family.  Eventually 
he  had  eight  children  whom  he  scarcely  mentions  in  his 
diary.  Too  personal,  doubtless,  in  those  early  days  when 
one’s  wife  is  mentioned  or  addressed  as  “Mrs.  Cutler.” 

“July  10,  1780.  At  Salem.  Bought  a  chaise  from  Mr. 
Cook,  gave  him  £1,200.  Paid  him  (depreciated  curren- 

cy)”- 

In  1782,  Dr.  Cutler  established  a  private  boarding 
school  which  he  conducted  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  popular  and  successful  boarding  school  prepared  boys 
for  college,  even  had  theological  students,  and  navigation 
was  taught.  The  Honorable  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  a  colleague 
of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  a  letter 
dated  August  1,  1849  says  of  Dr.  Cutler,  “During  the  four 
years  that  I  was  Dr.  Cutler’s  pupil,  and  a  resident  in  his 
family,  very  much  of  his  time  was  devottnl  to  botany,  so 
much  as  to  attract  attention  and  to  cause  frequent  calls 
upon  him  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country  and 
occasionally  from  Europe.” 

One  cannot  help  wondering  a  bit  about  Mrs.  Cutler*  who 
bore  him  eight  children,  managed  to  take  into  her  house 
about  twenty  boarding  students  and  who  in  her  own  right 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  person. 

On  April  third  of  ’82  he  “plowed  and  planted  his  West 
India  seeds  in  a  hot-bed”  “April  24  Set  out  some  maz- 
zard  cherries  I  brought  from  Mr.  Balch’s  at  Newbury  and 
some  thyme  and  hawk’s  weed.  Budded  several  cherries 
and  one  plum  tree.” 

In  March  of  1783  he  writes  “Tarred  apple  trees  to  keep 
the  millers  from  going  up.” 

“April  1,  1783.  News  of  Peace  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.” 

“April  29.  Eight  years  and  ten  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.” 

Because  Dr.  Cutler’s  life  was  such  a  full  and  active  one 
we  must  pass  rather  rapidly  over  the  next  four  years,  not¬ 
ing  simply  that  in  January,  1785,  he  received  the  honor 
of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  Early  in  June  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  an  honorary'  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
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Society  and  later  in  June  he  was  visited  by  Count  Castig- 
lioni  who  had  come  to  this  country  for  botanical  informa¬ 
tion.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  close  to  the  most  cultured 
and  conspicuous  men  of  his  day,  men  who  shared  his  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  science,  religion  and  politics,  and  he  cor¬ 
responded  with  scientists  and  statesmen  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Cutler  advocated  a  government  policy  of  sale  of 
vacant  lands  to  pay  off  the  large  post-war  debt.  The  Ohio 
Company  of  Associates,  of  which  Cutler  was  a  director, 
undertook  a  service  to  the  country  by  this  plan.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  plan  came  particularly  from  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  states.  In  a  letter  to  Major  Sargent  who  was 
helping  Cutler  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan,  April 
20,  1786,  he  said: 

Should  you  meet  with  anything  new  or  curious  either  in 
fossil,  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdoms,  I  should  be  happy  to 
receive  specimens  or  descriptions.  The  blossoms  of  vege¬ 
tables  with  two  or  three  leaves  are  the  parts  of  the  vegetables 
I  wish  most  to  see.  The  best  way  of  preserving  them  is  to 
open  the  blossom  and  press  it  between  two  pieces  of  clean 
paper,  taking  care  that  all  the  parts  within  the  blossom  be 
preserved,  and  the  time  of  blooming  and  place  of  growth  be 
noted  .  .  .  “An  early  attempt  to  cultivate  in  that  country  a 
number  of  foreign  vegetable  productions  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  consequence,  among  others,  the  Indian  tea,  Japan 
varnish  trees,  and  European  grapes.  I  have  no  doubt  the  tea 
seed  perhaps  plants  too,  may  be  obtained  from  the  East  In¬ 
dies  in  a  vegetable  state.” 

In  1787,  the  Continental  Congress  was  sitting  in  New 
York,  and  a  convention  which  was  framing  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia. 
Sunday,  June  24, 1787  Dr.  Cutler  set  out  on  his  important 
trip  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Al¬ 
though  his  mind  was  full  of  the  important  plans  which  he 
was  carrying  to  Congress,  he  still  had  time  to  enjoy  and 
record  in  his  diary  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature. 
He  wrote  “in  the  distant  western  horizon,  the  Farming- 
ton  mountains  raise  their  detached  heads,  almost  lost  in 
the  azure  sky,  and  added  great  beauty  to  the  variegated 
scene.” 
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This  trip  was  a  lesisurely  one  and  Dr.  Cutler  stopped 
off  to  visit  several  of  his  distinguished  and  cultured 
friends.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  tarry  awhile  in  Xew 
Haven.  He  had  collected  a  number  of  flowers  the  day 
before  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine.  He  was 
with  friends  in  New  Haven  and  says  in  the  journal  “They 
were  perfectly  fresh  in  my  botanical  box.  From  them  I 
gave  a  short  lecture  on  the  parts  of  fructification,  separat¬ 
ing  and  exhibiting  the  parts  at  the  same  time,  which  was 
highly  amusing  to  the  company.” 

This  article  being  a  project  of  the  Greenwich  Garden 
Club,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  unseemly  to  tell  in  Cutler’s 
own  words  of  passing  through  Horse  Neck  (later  named 
Greenwich).  It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1787. 

Arrived  at  Napp’s  in  Horse  Neck  about  ten  o’clock  (p.m.). 
The  extreme  heat  prevented  my  riding  in  the  middle  of  the 
da}’.  His  house  is  situated  on  a  very  high  hill  of  most  diffi¬ 
cult  access.  At  a  small  distance  from  his  house,  the  road 
ascends  a  precipice  by  different  windings,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  nearly  sixty  feet  high.  As  you  approach,  it  appears 
inaccessible  but  nature  has  formed  crevices  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  a  road,  and  by 
labor  it  has  been  made  tolerably  good.  Both  Napp  and  his 
wife  have  much  the  air  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  but  keep 
good  attendants  and  a  house  well  furnished  with  everything 
necessary  for  a  tavern,  etc. 

Bill  3  shillings  and  four  pence,  York  currency. 

Thursday,  July  5.  Rose  very  early  this  morning  and  was 
on  my  way  sometime  before  the  sun  rose.  Road  very  bad; 
the  land  in  general  rich  and  fertile;  the  farms  abound  in 
orchards;  vast  numbers  of  red  cherry  trees  set  on  the  sides 
of  the  road  which  were  loaded  with  fruit,  fully  ripe.  I  re¬ 
plenished  my  carriage  with  branches  full  of  ripe  fruit  as 
often  as  I  pleased  and  ate  until  I  made  myself  almost  sick. 
The  fruit  is  large,  fair  and  sweet. 

During  his  visit  in  New  York  he  visited  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege. 

In  the  second  story  over  the  hall  is  the  library.  It  was 
once  large  but  most  of  the  books  were  pillaged  by  the  British 
soldiery  and  a  greater  part  of  the  shelves  are  now  empty. 
Here  I  found  a  number  of  volumes  of  Dr.  Hill’s  Natural  His- 
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tory.  It  consists  of  thirty  volumes,  in  large  folios,  but  the 
greater  part  were  carried  off  by  the  British.  This  is  the  fate 
of  war.  The  engravings  of  the  plants  are  well  executed  and 
it  is  the  best  work  of  that  voluminous  writer.  It  cost  one 
hundred  guineas  and  is  the  only  set  ever  imported  to  America. 

Cutler  continued  on  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  gra¬ 
ciously  received  and  dined  and  wined.  He  took  tea  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  visited  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the 
famous  portrait  painter,  and  was  much  interested  in  his 
wax  reproductions  as  well  as  his  portaits.  Later,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Dr.  Clarkson  he  crossed  the  Schuylkill  River 
to  visit  the  home  of  Dr.  Bartram.  Cutler  says  in  his  d;  •’•y, 
“We  found  him  hoeing  in  his  garden  in  a  short  jacket  and 
trousers  and  without  shoes  and  stockings.”  Dr.  Bartram 
was  embarrassed  to  welcome  visitors  in  such  informal  cos¬ 
tume.  His  embarrassment  vanished  and  he  became  very 
sociable  when  he  found  Dr.  Cutler  to  be  a  fellow  botanist 
with  similar  interests.  The  diary  describes  Bartram  as 
follows:  “I  found  him  to  be  a  practical  botanist  though 
he  seemed  to  understand  little  of  the  theory  .  .  .  Everything 
is  very  badly  arranged  for  they  are  neither  placed  orna¬ 
mentally  or  botanically  but  seem  to  be  jumbled  in  heaps 
...  We  proposed  a  correspondence  by  which  we  could  more 
minutely  describe  the  productions  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  States.” 

Meanwhile  he  presented  his  plans  for  the  settling  of 
Ohio,  and,  thanks  to  his  powers  of  persuasion,  his  sagacity 
and  great  ability,  the  act  was  unanimously  passed.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  his  patriotic  contemporaries  helped  in  the  wording 
and  drafting  of  the  plan  but  historians  tell  us  that  the  main 
credit  for  the  enactment  of  “The  Ordinance  of  1787”  must 
be  given  to  Cutler  and  he  was  entitled  to  great  praise.  He 
had  two  objects  in  view;  first,  the  settlement  of  the  new 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  those 
men  in  the  Eastern  States  who  had  been  impoverished  by 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  second,  the  foundation  of 
new  States  there  on  the  best  system  of  government  known 
to  the  States  already  in  the  Federation.  He  declared  that 
“neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist 
within  the  Territory.”  He  had  presented  himself  at  the 
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doors  of  Congress  with  the  terms  of  the  purchase  in  one 
hand  and  the  terms  of  the  settlement  in  the  other  and  both 
were  accepted. 

On  July  21,  1788,  Cutler  set  out  from  Ipswich  to  make 
the  long  journey  to  the  new  Ohio  settlement.  Long  it  was 
in  those  days  of  stage  coach  and  chaise  and  it  was  August 
19  when  he  reached  Marietta,  after  a  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  mile  trip  from  home.  He  wished  to  see  for  him¬ 
self  the  “reservation”  which  had  been  accomplished  by  his 
efforts.  He  was  given  an  LL.D.  degree  at  Yale  in  1789, 
doubtless  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  his  country  as 
well  as  for  his  scientific  attainments. 

Serving  as  a  legislator  from  1801  to  1805,  he  boarded 
with  friends  in  Washington.  He  describes  frequent  trips 
to  Mount  Vernon  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Washington  who  had 
become  a  disconsolate  widow.  The  years  in  Washington 
were  busy  ones,  but  he  found  time  to  carry  on  his  botanical 
interests  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  distinguished 
scientists  and  famous  men  of  the  day. 

A  great  tragedy  happened  in  1812.  A  spark  from  the 
open  fire  in  his  study  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  many  valu¬ 
able  papers  on  his  desk.  Among  them  was  the  manuscript 
of  a  book  on  Botany,  one  upon  which  he  had  worked  for 
a  long  time  and  in  which  he  had  recorded  the  results  of 
his  research  over  the  years.  It  contained,  too,  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  noted  botanists  at  home  and  abroad.  How 
disheartening  it  must  have  been  to  have  had  the  work  of 
a  lifetime  wdped  out  in  a  few  brief  moments ! 

One  of  his  granddaughters  wrote  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  grandfather’s  garden : 

Dr.  Cutler  was  deeply  interested  in  horticulture  and  his 
large  garden  w'as  adorned  with  many  beautiful  exotics  and  his 
orchards  were  enriched  with  rare  and  choice  fruits.  His 
passionate  love  of  flowers  was  not  satisfied  with  their  dissec¬ 
tion  and  classification  but  he  enjoyed  their  beauty  and  frag¬ 
rance  as  well.  He  introduced  from  England  the  buckthorn, 
a  living,  charming  substitute  for  the  dead,  barren  stone  wall. 

A  friend  and  contemporary  w’rote  of  Dr.  Cutler:  “Dr. 
Cutler  W'as  a  remarkably  neat  man,  both  in  his  person  and 
in  all  his  surroundings.  His  fields  and  his  garden,  and 
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he  had  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  region,  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  plants  and  trees,  his  bams,  his  sheds,  and 
other  premises  were  always  in  order.” 

The  Honorable  George  F.  Hoar,  in  his  oration  at  the 
centennial  celebration  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  April  7,  1888, 
said  of  him :  “He  was  probably  the  fittest  man  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  except  Franklin,  for  a  mission  of  delicate  diplo¬ 
macy.  Cutler  was  a  man  after  Franklin’s  pattern,  and  after 
Franklin’s  own  heart.  He  was  the  most  learned  natural¬ 
ist  in  America,  as  Franklin  was  the  greatest  master  of 
phj’sical  science.  He  was  a  man  of  consummate  prudence 
in  speech  and  conduct,  of  courtly  manners,  a  favorite  in 
the  drawing  room  and  in  the  camp,  with  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  correspondents  among  the  most  famous  men 
of  his  time.” 

The  Reverend  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  has  written:  “For  diversity  of  good  gifts, 
for  their  efficient  use  and  for  the  variety  of  modes  of  valu¬ 
able  service  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  I  doubt  whether 
Manasseh  Cutler  has  his  equal  in  American  history.” 

He  died  in  his  eighty-second  year  having  been  a  botanist, 
lawyer,  parson,  doctor,  school  teacher,  merchant,  chaplain 
in  the  Army  and  a  legislator! 
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SALEM  AND  THE  ZANZIBAR-EAST  AFRICAN 
TRADE,  1825-1843 


By  Philip  E.  Noethway 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  decline  of 
Salem’s  shipping  after  the  War  of  1812.  Yet  there  were 
widely  scattered  evidences  that  this  was  true  only  in  a 
relative  sense,  for  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  deter¬ 
mination,  the  Salem  merchants  for  a  long  time  retarded  a 
decline  in  shipping  which  in  the  face  of  many  larger  eco¬ 
nomic,  technological  and  political  forces  was  in  any  event 
certain  to  come.  The  ideal  of  the  old  merchant  adven¬ 
turers  had  not  been  lost!  The  opening  and  fostering  of 
the  Zanzibar  trade  is  an  example  of  these  attempts  of  the 
town  to  maintain  its  own  economic  standing,  as  well  as  its 
position  in  world  trade.  For  this  reason  the  Zanzibar 
enterprises  are  an  interesting  case  study  which  reveals 
much  of  the  goals,  the  methods,  and  the  personalities  of 
the  Salem  merchants. 

Richard  P.  Waters,  the  Salemite,  who  through  political 
maneuvering  became  the  first  American  consul  (indeed 
the  first  consul  from  any  Western  nation)  in  Zanzibar, 
provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  New  England  spirit. 
Waters  was,  almost,  a  classic  New  Englander.  If  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  perhaps  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  the  memory 
of  Roger  Conant,  that  saintly  founder  of  Salem,  inspired 
him  to  devout  meditations  on  the  glory  of  God  and  lamen¬ 
tations  for  the  sinfulness  of  man,  on  other  occasions  he 
fulfilled  with  diplomacy,  canniness,  and  patience  the  voca¬ 
tional  calling  that  had  brought  him  into  this  pagan  outpost. 

This  paper,  then,  has  been  written  to  portray  the  con¬ 
verging  interests  of  Salem  and  Muscat:  the  decline  of 
Salem  which  forced  its  merchants  to  spread  out  into  lesser 
known  regions;  the  rise  of  Muscat  under  Said  bin  Sultan 
to  a  dominant  position  on  the  African  east  coast.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  thereafter  given  to  the  development  of  early  trade* 
connections  between  Salem  and  Zanzibar,  the  position  of 
the  consul  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  areas. 

(12.^) 
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the  nature,  extent,  and  changing  developments  of  the  trade 
in  the  period  of  the  first  consulship,  and  finally  the  effects 
upon  Salem. 

The  Hise  and  Decline  of  Salem  Shipping 

The  date  July  20,  1825,  marks  the  opening  of  a  new 
area  for  Salem’s  industrious  shipmasters  and  merchants, 
when  the  Laurel,  under  Captain  Lovett,  arrived  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar  after  an  unscheduled  voyage  along  the  Brazilian  and 
East  African  coasts.  Apparently  the  ship  had  no  articles 
suitable  for  trade  at  this  point,  unless  it  consisted  of  ex¬ 
change  for  provisions  required  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
In  the  following  year  the  brig  Ann  sailed  for  !Mocha  and 
arrived  home  May  9,  1827,  having  made  a  stop  at  Zanzibar 
for  goods  to  supplement  those  received  at  the  former  port. 
However,  the  first  ship  to  arrive  directly  from  Zanzibar 
was  the  schooner  Spy,  under  Andrew  Ward,  two  months 
after  the  Ann.  From  then  on  the  little  known  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  assumed  increasing  importance  in 
Salem’s  foreign  commerce.^ 

At  the  time  of  these  casual  voyages,  there  was  little  to 
indicate  that  they  would  become  significant  in  the  years  to 
follow.  Zanzibar  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat’s  circle  and  a  few  ship’s  captains,  and  the  fabul¬ 
ous  Orient  still  attracted  the  most  attention  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilojie.  However,  two  lines  of  force  devel¬ 
oping  simultaneously  were  to  bring  Salem  and  Zanzibar 
into  close  relations.  The  first  was  Salem’s  gradual  loss  to 
?few  York  and  Boston  of  the  more  lucrative,  stable  mar¬ 
kets,  a  process  which  forced  the  rising  merchant  class  to 
push  out  into  untried  areas  in  the  search  for  markets  for 
American  goods  and  a  source  of  raw  materials.^  The 
second  force  was  the  extension  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat’s 
domain  down  the  East  African  coast,  which  provided  the 

1.  Charle.s  S.  Osg^ood  and  H.  M.  Hatchelder,  “Historical 
Sketch  of  Salem,  1626-1879,”  Salem.  Essex  Institute.  1879.  163. 
164. 

2  Samuel  E.  Morison,  “The  Maritime  Histor.v  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  Boston,  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1921,  213. 
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basis  for  his  subsequent  political,  economic  and  mercan¬ 
tile  policies.  If  the  coast  had  continued  to  stagnate  in  the 
manner  encouraged  by  the  Portuguese,  Salem  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  promoted  any  more  trade  than  these  early  ships 
had  found  possible.  The  convergence  of  Salem’s  predica¬ 
ment  with  the  vigorous  policies  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
provided  the  materials  for  developing  an  East  African 
trade  of  world  importance. 

The  codfish  of  the  New  England  fisheries  had  provided 
a  very  humble  source  of  the  early  fortunes  established  in 
Massachusetts,  and  though  scorned  somewhat  by  later  gen¬ 
erations,  it  appropriately  became  the  state  emblem,  a  re¬ 
minder  to  the  following  generations  of  the  important  role 
it  played  in  the  old  Puritan  economy.  That  Benjamin 
Pickman,  one  of  Salem’s  oldest  and  richest  merchants, 
about  1750,  had  painted  replicas  of  the  cod  hung  on  the 
sides  of  the  front  stairs  in  his  home  illustrates  the  honor 
accorded  the  cod  in  those  days.^  With  great  quantities  of 
codfish,  Salem  had  begun  its  foreign  ventures  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  first  with  the  West  Indies  and  then  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  by  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Salem  and  the  other  ports 
of  New  England  flourished  on  the  trade  which  centered 
upon  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  In  return  for  the  cod¬ 
fish  and  lumber,  the  staple  products  exported  in  the  period 
up  to  the  Revolution,  the  ships  brought  back  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  West  Indian  sugar  and  molasses,  the  sugar  destined 
principally  for  Europe  and  the  molasses  for  the  distilleries 
which  opened  early  in  New  England.'* 

With  the  rise  of  great  merchant  enterprises,  there  simul¬ 
taneously  developed  a  set  of  secondary  industries,  provid¬ 
ing  the  various  supplies  and  services  required  for  shipping: 
block  and  tackle,  ropes,  sails,  rigging,  and  sundry  iron 
articles.  Along  the  rivers  and  inlets  small  shipyards  were 
built,  wherever  the  forests  were  plentiful  and  easy  of 
access.  Salem  from  its  earliest  days  had  excellent  ship- 

3  Ospfood  and  Batchelder,  op.  cit.,  184-186 ;  Joseph  B.  Felt, 
“Annals  of  Salem,”  2nd  Ed.,  Salem,  IV.  and  S.  11.  Ives,  1849,  II, 
167. 

4  Charles  E.  Trow,  “The  Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem,”  New 
York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905,  44. 
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yards,  surviving  into  the  day  of  the  clipper  ships  and  down 
to  its  eclipse  by  Boston  and  New  York.  Of  the  numerous 
shipbuilders  in  Salem,  the  more  prominent  were  the  Pick¬ 
erings,  Hardy,  the  Beckets,  Mann,  Turner,  Magoun,  the 
Briggs,  Jenks,  and  Hoyt.  The  Becket  family'  alone  built 
ships  from  1655  to  1818  when  Retire  Becket  built  his  last 
one,  the  brig  Becket  for  John  Crowninshield.®  The  com¬ 
petition  was  strenuous  in  shipbuilding  so  that  no  great  for- 
tmies  seem  to  have  been  accumulated  to  compare  with 
those  derived  from  trade.  Among  the  more  important 
industries  developed  to  supply  the  shipbuilders,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  duck  factory,  started  in  1790,  em¬ 
ploying  twelve  spinners  and  four  weavers  at  first,  besides 
a  number  of  sailmakers the  Salem  Iron  Foundry,  estab¬ 
lished  ill  1795;  the  blacksmiths  making  the  spikes,  bolts, 
and  sundry  pieces ;  small  boat  builders  providing  the  boats 
to  be  carried  on  the  larger  ships ;  carvers,  for  the  intricate 
scroll  work  on  ships  (not  to  mention  the  mantel-pieces  of 
the  town) ;  the  lockmakers,  who  also  turned  to  making 
nautical  instruments;  and  the  rope-makers,  among  whom 
the  Vincent  family  figured  for  many  years.^ 

In  the  i>eriod  preceding  the  Revolution,  Salem  and  the 
rest  of  Xew'  England  continued  to  flourish  until  the  British 
began  to  tighten  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts 
and  exclude  the  colonists  from  the  benefits  of  her  mercan¬ 
tilist  measures.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Salem’s  maritime  industry  fell  upon  evil  days,  saved 
from  total  destruction  only  by  the  extensive  privateering 
and  some  remains  of  the  coastwise  trade.  Shipbuilding 
and  all  its  allied  trades  declined  severely;  at  the  end  of 
the  war  the  future  looked  black  indeed,  and  Massachusetts 
as  a  maritime  power  was  but  a  mockery  of  earlier  days. 
Fortunately,  for  Salem  in  particular,  the  prophets  of  gloom 
were  belied  by  the  gradual  recovers-  up  to  1790,  and  then 
the  rapid  expansion  until  1812.  The  days  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  great  India  and 

5  Osg'ood  and  Batchelder,  op.  cit.,  211-215. 

6  James  D.  Phillips,  “Salem  and  the  Indies.”  Boston, 
Hoiisrhton  Mifflin.  1947,  158-159. 

7  James  D.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  159-165. 
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China  trade,  which  grew  rapidly,  revived  New  England 
trade,  and  created  a  new  group  of  fortunes  in  a  few  years. 
Boston  pioneered  in  opening  the  Northwest  fur  trade,  with 
China,  aided  by  some  Salem  capital,  while  Salem  pushed 
out  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  reach  the  rich  mar¬ 
kets  of  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Manila.  In  the 
following  years  these  two  towns  in  Massachusetts  estab¬ 
lished  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  American  trade  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  seldom  venturing  into  the 
other’s  territory  except  at  Canton  and  Calcutta  where  they 
seemed  to  shake  hands.  As  Samuel  E.  Morison  described 
it:  “Boston  was  the  Spain,  Salem  the  Portugal  in  the  race 
for  Oriental  opulence.”* 

The  opening  of  trade  with  the  most  distant  places  on 
the  globe,  from  Archangel  to  Alaska  and  Canton,  led  to  a 
change  in  the  size  of  ships  employed.  Prior  to  1790, 
ships  of  over  one  hundred  tons  were  the  exception;  for 
Salem’s  type  of  commerce,  the  smaller  ships  were  adequate. 
Afterwards,  to  take  advantage  of  the  richer  trade  of  China 
and  the  Indies  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  longer 
sea  voyages,  larger  ships,  from  150  to  500  tons  were  de¬ 
signed  ;  at  the  latter  figure,  however,  the  shipbuilders  and 
merchants  stopped  out  of  fear  that  anything  larger  was  un¬ 
safe.*  Moreover,  those  days  of  relatively  small  capital 
accumulation  required  a  cautious  use  of  funds,  and  the  loss 
of  one  of  these  smaller  shi])s  was  less  likely  to  be  ruinous 
than  one  like  the  second  Grand  Turk,  Salem’s  largest,  of 
564  tons,  which  was  sold  in  New  York  in  1705.**  The 
increasing  size  of  ships  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  Salem 
particularly,  since  anything  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet 
had  to  be  unloaded  by  lighters,  whereas  Boston  and  New 
York  had  much  more  adequate  harbors  in  addition  to  a 
greater  dependent  hinterland.**  Despite  these  natural 
handicaps  Salem  prospered  until  the  War  of  1812  put  an 
end  to  her  heyday. 

8  Samuel  E.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  46,  47,  84. 

9  According'  to  Prof.  Morison’s  account  (97),  this  super¬ 
stition  was  current  in  New  England  until  1830. 

10  Ibid..  96. 

11  Ibid.,  96,  97. 
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The  effects  of  those  three  years  upon  Salem’s  merchant 
marine  were  well  calculated  to  make  ardent  Federalists 
out  of  even  rabid  Republicans,  although  the  Crownin- 
shields  and  some  others  still  adhered  to  the  party  of  J efifer- 
son.^^  Shipping  had  but  just  recovered  from  Jefferson’s 
embargo,  when  Madison  declared  war,  thus  reversing  the 
brief  period  of  prosperity.  Of  Salem’s  two  hundred  re¬ 
gistered  vessels  in  1812,  but  fifty-seven  survived  to  re¬ 
commence  the  foreign  trade  at  war’s  end.^^  When  war 
broke  out,  many  of  the  town’s  ships  were  abroad  and  un¬ 
able  to  return  while  the  British  blockade  remained  in 
force;  besides,  once  in  the  home  port,  the  ships  could  not 
legally  leave  again,  unless  fitted  out  for  privateering  duty, 
as  the  America  and  many  others  were  during  the  course  of 
the  war.^^  Many  of  the  ships  abroad  continued  to  trade 
from  place  to  place,  accumulating  profits  wherever  possible, 
until  the  British  picked  them  off  one  by  one.  Many  others 
were  sold  abroad  and  some  sunk  in  battle.  But  for  the 
rich  fruits  of  privateering,  Salem  would  have  collapsed 
entirely.  When  the  news  of  peace  arrived,  the  people  of 
Salem  went  wild  with  joy,  despite  the  mutterings  of  die¬ 
hard  Federalists  who  had  condemned  the  war  as  useless 
and  suicidal. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  there  was  a  mad  scramble  to 
assemble  goods  and  specie  for  renewed  trading.  Within 
a  year  twenty-five  ships  had  been  sent  out  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Salem  began  to  reap  the  riches  with  the 
earliest  returns  from  that  area.^®.  But  the  post-war  world 
presented  new  problems ;  Salem  faced  a  new  set  of  trading 
conditions  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  return  of  peace 
to  Europe  after  over  a  quarter  centurv’  of  strife  meant  the 
return  of  continental  shipping  to  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world 
and  a  new  source  of  competition.  At  the  same  time  the 
continuoiis  westward  movement  of  the  center  of  American 
population  made  Salem  and  all  K'ew  England  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  the  growing  markets  which  had  previously 
12  James  D.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  377,  386. 
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sustained  them.  The  balance  of  political  power  also 
shifted  to  the  west  and  south,  which  meant  less  favorable 
legislative  consideration  for  the  region’s  needs.  In  New 
England  itself  there  was  a  shift  of  political  power  away 
from  the  trading  and  mercantile  interests  to  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  developments.  The  Erie  Canal,  started  in  1817, 
completed  in  1825,  served  further  to  channel  trade  into 
New  York’s  capacious  harbor;  concentration  of  shipping 
interests  in  one  area,  similar  to  the  later  industrial  devel¬ 
opments  around  Pittsburgh,  helped  to  make  the  later  forms 
of  it  possible.  The  flight  of  local  merchants  to  the  greater 
centers  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  accel¬ 
erated  in  the  years  after  1815,  and  control  of  the  more 
lucrative  established  trade  routes  gradually  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  small  ports  like  Salem.  Since  Salem  was 
the  victim  of  these  many  varied  forces  both  national  and 
international,  economic,  and  political,  her  decline  was 
perhaps  inevitable. 

Salem  did  not  passively  submit  to  her  fate,  however,  her 
merchants  faced  the  problem  directly,  realizing  that  they 
must  exercise  even  more  ingenuity  and  enterprise  if  the 
prophets  of  doom  were  not  to  be  justified  in  predicting  the 
demise  of  Salem  as  a  major  mercantile  center.^®  Much 
of  the  older  trade  was  lost  to  Boston  and  New  York,  hut 
the  small  Salem  ships  continued  to  lead  in  certain  devel¬ 
oped  specialties  like  the  Sumatran  pepper  trade.  At  the 
same  time,  coinciding  with  the  growth  of  tanneries  in  and 
around  Salem  and  due  to  the  needs  of  the  cobblers’  shops 
of  Lynn  and  Essex  county,  Salem  maintained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  South  American  trade,  principally  hides  and  rub¬ 
ber,  until  New  York  seized  the  lead  in  Para  rubber  after 
1845.^'^  Throughout  the  period,  hides  were  a  principal 
material  sought  wherever  Salem  ships  sailed,  from  South 
America  to  East  Africa.  The  ships  also  pushed  out  into 
the  lesser  known  areas  such  as  the  Fijis  in  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic,  !Mocha.  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  East  African  coast. 
Venturing  beyond  the  older  trade  lanes  brought  the  Salem 
mariners  into  more  dangerous  waters ;  pirates  abounded 

16  Samuel  E.  Morison.  op.  cit.,  213. 

17  Ibid.,  223. 
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in  the  Red  Sea  along  the  Arabian  coast ;  and  “the  prole¬ 
tariat  of  Fiji  would  unite,  and  make  Salem  stew  in  the 
‘pot-houses’  .  .  .  Nonetheless,  the  trade  continued  and 
expanded  gradually  in  spite  of  these  dangers ;  the  dangers 
merely  seemed  to  make  the  Salem  men  more  cautious,  more 
ingenious,  and  more  adept  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  same  i)eriod  in  which  Salem  merchants  pushed  out 
to  the  fringes  of  the  trade  routes  ushered  in  the  days  of 
increasing  industrialization.  Some  of  the  older  industries 
continued  to  grow,  like  the  tanneries,  and  new  ones,  like 
lead,  oil,  candle,  and  cotton  manufacturing  made  their 
appearance.  Salem’s  tanneries  increased  from  seven  in 
1801  to  forty-one  in  1844;  the  tanned  and  curried  leather 
was  valued  at  $398,897  in  1836  and  eight  years  later  at 
$642,671.  In  1819  the  Salem  Laboratory  began  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  chemicals,  probably  to  supply  the  needs  of 
tanners  and  curriers;  in  1826  the  Salem  Lead  Company 
began  the  production  of  white  lead,  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  Colonel  Francis  Peabody’s  lead  business.  Ten 
years  later  Fi’ancis  Peabody  began  the  refining  of  sperm 
and  whale  oil  and  producing  sperm  candles;  a  year  or  so 
later  he  started  to  produce  linseed  oil  at  a  plant  in  ^kliddle- 
ton  with  flaxseed  imported  from  Calcutta.  Rather  later, 
compared  to  those  already  mentioned,  came  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  cotton  manufacturing,  second  in  importance  to 
the  tanneries.  The  Xaumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company, 
incorporated  in  1839,  opened  its  factory  gates  in  1847. 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $700,000.  To  complete  the  account 
of  Salem’s  early  industries,  brief  mention  should  be  made 
of  Jonathan  Whipple’s  varnish  works,  which  grew  out  of 
Salem’s  new  trade  with  Zanzibar  in  the  early  1830’s;  in  a 
later  section  more  details  will  be  given  of  this  venture.^^ 

The  struggle  of  the  Salem  merchants  to  retain  some 
measure  of  their  sometime  supremacy,  a  struggle  which 
showed  favorable  rcstilts  in  the  development  of  trade  with 
Zanzibar  and  East  Africa,  assumed  a  dual  significance  for 
Salem.  The  steady  demand  for  cotton  goods  in  such  trop¬ 
ical  areas  provided  a  ready-made  market  for  the  Naumkeag 

18  Ibid.,  220. 

19  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  op.  cit.,  229-232. 
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Steam  Cotton  Company.  Similarly  it  provided  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  minor  trades,  such  as  the  chairmakers, 
ropemakers,  cobblers,  millers,  and  glassmakers,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  a  cushion  to  soften  the  impact  of  her  commercial 
decline.  From  another  viewpoint  the  profits  derived  from 
ivory,  gum-copal,  salted  beef,  cloves,  and  shells,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  substantial  profits  from  Mocha  coffee  pro¬ 
vided  a  source  of  capital.  This  capital  provided  a  firm 
basis  for  the  shift  to  manufacturing  which  made  Salem  a 
city  of  diversified  industries.  The  names  of  many  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Zanzibar  trade  appear  on  the  rosters  of  banks, 
insurance  companies,  manufacturing  concerns,  and  the 
like.  This  shift  in  emphasis  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
career  of  Richard  P.  Waters,  the  first  American  consul  at 
Zanzibar.  Upon  his  return,  with  accumulated  savings  of 
$80,000,  he  ^ught  a  large  farm  in  R^orth  Beverly  and 
became  a  gentleman  farmer,  besides  a  merchant;  in  later 
years  he  became  interested  in  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Company,  appearing  on  the  board  of  directors  by  1855. 
The  same  process  was  duplicated  many  times  over  by  many 
prominent  merchants. 

In  view  of  the  effects  the  Zanzibar  trade  had  on  Salem, 
it  is  purposed  next  to  discuss  the  various  developments  in 
the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  that  made  possible  increasingly 
effective  and  profitable  trade  relations  in  these  vears,  1825- 
1845. 


IT 

Zanzibar  and  the  Expansion  of  ^Muscat 

Zanzibar  in  1825  had  a  long  history  of  over  a  thousand 
years  of  contact  with  Arab  peoples.  The  first  large-scale 
recorded  settlement  of  Omani  on  the  island  occurred  in 
fifi5  and  was  followed  by  intermittent  migration  from  the 
homeland  until  the  appearance  in  1503  or  1504  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  retained  control  of  the  island  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  Omani 
aided  the  coastal  Arabs  north  of  Mozambique  to  throw  off 
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the  infidel  Christian  rule.^“  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  Moslems  were  politically  united.  No  tight  con¬ 
trol  over  the  East  African  settlements  of  Arab  traders  in 
the  major  ports  could  be  maintained  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  communication  and  naval  development.  Al¬ 
though  the  Omani  were  the  major  group  of  Arabs  through¬ 
out  the  coastal  region,  the  fluctuating  affairs  at  home  per¬ 
mitted  the  rise  of  practically  independent  rulers  from 
Mombasa  to  Mogadishu.  In  1746,  Zanzibar  succumbed 
to  the  first  of  the  governors  sent  down  by  the  A1  bu  Said 
family  which,  after  a  three-year  struggle,  had  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  Oman  under  Ahmed  bin  Said  in  1744.  In  this 
year  Ahmed  ousted  the  Persians  whom  he  had  in  1741 
called  in  to  help  depose  the  Yaareba  dynasty.^^.  The  new 
governor  of  Zanzibar,  Abdullah  bin  Jaad,  promptly  sub¬ 
dued  the  towns  of  Kilwa  and  Marka  on  the  mainland, 
which  with  Zanzibar  was  the  practical  extent  of  that  dy¬ 
nasty’s  possessions  in  East  Africa  until  Seyyid  Said  had 
consolidated  his  holdings  in  1828  and  become  engrossed 
with  the  idea  of  founding  an  East  African  empire.^^ 

The  Mazeri  dynasty  of  Mombasa,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  local,  independent  tribes,  continually  threatened  the 
Said  holdings  until  Seyyid  Said  sent  small  forces  in  1817 
and  1822  to  subdue  Patte,  Brawa,  and  Sin.  At  the  same 
time  the  governor  of  Zanzibar  equipped  a  force  which 
seized  the  neighboring  island  of  Pemba  from  the  ^kfazeri 
garrison,  and  the  following  year,  1823,  the  ^lazeri  chief, 
Abdullah  bin  Ahmed,  died  after  a  vain  attempt  to  get  aid 
from  the  Bombay  government.  A  short  interval  of  Bri¬ 
tish  intervention  was  begun  by  Captain  William  F.  Owen 
of  the  ship  Leven  in  December,  1824  when  the  Mazeri 
regent  appealed  for  aid  as  the  forces  from  Oman  arrived 
before  Mombasa.  Owen  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  Mom¬ 
basa,  proceeded  to  Pemba  expecting  to  occupy  it,  but, 

20  W.  H.  Ingrams.  “Zanzibar,  Its  History  and  Its  People,” 
London,  H.  F.  and  G.  Witherby,  1931,  73-76,  96-99;  R.  Coupland, 
“East  Africa  and  Its  Invaders.”  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1938, 
66,  67. 

21  Rudolph  Said-Ruete,  “Said  bin  Sultan,”  London,  Alex- 
ander-Ouseley,  Lt.,  1929,  1-3  ;  Ingrams,  op.  cit.,  120. 

22  Rudolph  Said-Ruete,  op.  cit.,  48-51. 
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failing  this,  he  occupied  Barawa  in  January,  1825  and 
arranged  a  temporary  agreement  with  the  governor  of 
Zanzibar  until  further  orders  should  be  received  from 
Bombay.  The  following  year  the  British  detachment  was 
ordered  to  withdraw,  although  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  protectorate  continued  to  be  discussed  in  London  for 
years.  This  departure  left  Seyyid  Said  an  opportunity  to 
continue  his  campaign  of  conquest.  The  British  with- 
draw’al  was,  nevertheless,  perfectly  logical  since  they  had 
strongly  supported  Said  in  Oman  during  the  years  when 
Xapoleon’s  schemes  threatened  their  dominions  in  India.-® 
In  the  meantime  the  Mazeri  regretted  offering  the  British 
any  measure  of  political  control  and  were  in  a  threatening 
mood.®^ 

Withdrawal  of  the  British  protectorate  left  Mombasa 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Mazeri,  a  thorn  in  Said’s  flesh. 
Affairs  in  Oman  being  somewhat  unsettled  at  this  time. 
Seyyid  Said  was  unable  to  send  any  further  troops  to  sub¬ 
due  the  city  immediately ;  he  made  his  plans,  however, 
and  in  1828  appeared  before  the  city  with  a  fleet  of  ships 
and  about  1200  men.  By  means  of  bombardment  and 
secret  negotiations,  he  concluded  a  treaty  which  gave  him 
control  of  the  fort  and  half  the  customs  duties,  and  which 
recognized  his  suzerainty  in  return  for  the  concession  to 
the  ^Mazeri  family  of  local  political  control.  Upon  leav¬ 
ing  ^Mombasa,  Said  visited  his  loyal  colony  of  Zanzibar, 
but  after  three  months  more  trouble  in  Muscat  forced  him 
to  return  home.®®  Meanwhile  the  success  at  Mombasa  led 
to  the  peaceful  submission  of  other  Arab  ports,  with  the 
exception  of  Mogadishu  which  the  governor  of  Zanzibar 
proceeded  to  subdue  with  the  troops  sent  for  the  earlier 
campaign  against  the  Mazeri.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
governor  of  Mombasa  arrived  from  Pemba,  upon  Said’s 
orders,  only  to  have  the  Mazeri  refuse  to  accept  him  and 
proceed  to  starve  the  fort  into  submission.  Thus  the  town 
became  free  once  more  while  Said  was  ordering  affairs  at 
home  and  attempting  to  add  the  island  of  Bahrein  to  his 

23  Ibid.,  48-50. 

24  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  264-270. 

25  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  272-274. 
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dominions  in  the  Persian  Once  again  Said  led 

an  expedition  again  Mombasa  in  1829 ;  repeated  assaults 
were  made  upon  Fort  Jesus  which  commanded  the  town, 
but  all  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  In  the  end  Said 
offered  to  renew  the  old  treaty;  and  Salim,  the  Mazeri 
chieftain,  accepted  it  after  deleting  the  one  provision  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  any  effective  control,  the  right  of  the 
Sultan  to  garrison  the  fort. 

Early  in  1830,  Seyyid  Said  made  his  second  visit  to 
Zanzibar  and  gave  orders  to  begin  the  construction  of  his 
palace  at  the  seashore  and  the  planting  of  clove-trees  and 
rice  on  his  plantations.^'^  As  usual  he  was  recalled  to 
Muscat  by  another  uprising,  but  in  1831  he  returned  to 
Zanzibar  for  a  short  while.  Then  internal  dissension 
broke  out  once  more  in  Muscat;  and  the  British  advised 
the  Sultan  to  rule  in  person  or  risk  the  possibility  of  losing 
all  control.  After  a  renewed  struggle  with  the  Wahabi, 
Said  offered  to  resume  the  old  religious  tribute  to  insure 
peace  from  that  direction.  With  stability  thus  established 
more  permanently  at  home,  the  Sultan  again  took  up  his 
plans  for  East  Africa.^® 

Control  of  East  Africa  in  1833  depended  upon  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Mombasa,  and  the 
Sultan  resolved  to  accomplish  that  by  one  means  or  an¬ 
other.  J^ot  having  enough  force  of  his  own  to  storm  the 
town  and  fort,  he  sent  a  mission  to  Queen  Kanavolana  of 
Madagascar,  offering  his  hand  in  marriage  and  asking  for 
several  thousand  troops.  As  he  sailed  with  another  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  third  or  fourth  attempt  on  Mombasa,  Said 
met  his  mission  returning  from  Madagascar  with  the 
queen’s  polite  rejection  of  the  marriage  proposal,  an  offer 
of  a  young  princess  as  a  substitute,  and  all  the  men  he 
might  want.-®  Being  fearful,  however,  of  risking  his 
alliance  with  the  British,  essential  in  the  control  of  Mus¬ 
cat,  Said  proceeded  to  attack  Mombasa  without  the  aid  of 
allies,  and  once  again  his  Arab  troops  failed  to  take  the 

26  Ibid.,  276. 
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fort.  The  Sultan  sailed  on  to  Zanzibar.  He  must  have 
realized  then  that  other  means  would  have  to  be  employed, 
but  the  appropriate  time  for  ruse  and  bribery  was  not  to 
arrive  for  several  years.  Without  the  traditional  jealousy 
and  bickerin<r  of  Arab  families,  he  would  have  had  a  very 
difficult  time  in  actually  subduing  Mombasa.  As  it  haj)- 
[)end,  the  death  of  Sheikh  Salim  of  the  Mezeri  in  1835, 
with  the  succession  in  dispute,  created  a  stalemate  that 
was  not  resolved  until  a  year  later  when  Rashid  was  duly 
elected.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  Arabs  and  Swahili  of 
the  town,  outside  the  Mazeri  clan,  had  become  disgusted 
at  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  asked  Said  to  inter¬ 
vene.  This  the  Sultan  did,  but  having  learned  his  bitter 
lessons  w'ell,  he  appeared  before  the  town  with  a  large 
force  at  hand,  and  firmly  resolved  to  gain  the  day  by  means 
of  money  and  cleverness.  Rashid’s  rivals  were  stirred  up, 
other  Arabs  and  Swahili  were  bribed,  and  Rashid  found 
himself  without  support.  The  turning  point  came  when 
Said  threw  over  his  allies  by  offering  to  appoint  Rashid 
as  governor  if  he  would  reside  in  the  town  and  turn  the 
fort  over  to  the  Sultan.  Thus  it  happened  that,  with 
Rashid’s  acceptance.  Said  gained  the  commanding  fort 
without  further  loss  of  life.  But  in  Said’s  estimation,  this 
was  merely  the  preliminary  settlement,  since  he  had  little 
faith  that  the  Mazeri  would  keep  it  as  a  permanent  agree 
ment.^^ 

The  sequel  to  the  occupation  of  Fort  Jesus  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  Rashid  is  one  of  Seyyid  Said’s  still  less  honor¬ 
able  exploits.  Soon  afterwards  he  invited  Rashid  and  his 
two  uncles  to  Zanzibar,  where  he  offered  to  set  them  up 
with  a  large  pension  and  a  substantial  gift;  after  they  de¬ 
clined  the  generous  offer.  Said  continued  to  treat  them 
as  highly  honored  guests  before  sending  them  back  to 
Mombasa.  The  final  act  in  the  melodrama,  however,  was 
performed  with  less  felicity  by  the  Sultan’s  second  son, 
Khalid,  who  proceeded  to  Mombasa  to  carry  out  a  nefari¬ 
ous  conclusion.  By  deceptive  means  Khalid  lured  the 
leading  members  of  the  !Mazeri  family  into  the  fort,  for 

30  Coupland,  op.  cit..  292. 

31  Ibid.,  292. 
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political  discussions  ostensibly;  once  inside  the  fort,  they 
were  bound  and  gagged,  then  transferred  to  the  Sultan’s 
ship  in  the  harbor  and  taken  to  Zanzibar.  Soon  they  were 
on  the  way  to  Bunder  Abbas  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  never 
to  be  heard  from  again.  Thus  by  1838,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  American  consul  at  Zanzibar,  Seyyid 
Said  had  eliminated  the  strongest  of  his  native  rivals  in 
East  Africa  and  was  ready  to  develop  the  economic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  domain.  Simultaneously  Lord  Palmerston 
had  quashed  any  further  ideas  in  London  of  pursuing 
Captain  Owen’s  ideas  of  a  protectorate  in  Said’s  region.®^ 
The  island  of  Zanzibar,  of  coralline  formation,  located 
in  6°  S.  latitude,  54  miles  long  and  24  across,  with  an 
area  of  640  square  miles,  was  the  focal  point  for  Seyyid 
Said’s  plans  in  1838.®^  Undoubtedly  since  the  late  ’Twen¬ 
ties  or  early  ’Thirties  he  had  become  increasingly  con¬ 
vinced  that  Zanzibar  was  far  more  desirable  as  a  seat  of 
government  than  Muscat.  Nature  had  favored  it  abun¬ 
dantly  and  the  Sultan  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact.  Its  climate  was  equable  throughout  the  year  and 
far  more  alluring  than  Muscat’s  torrid  heat  during  most 
of  the  year ;  a  land  where  fell  60  inches  of  rain  a  year  was 
a  heavenly  contrast  to  the  deserts  of  Oman,®^  and  the  is¬ 
land,  moreover,  was  fertile  and  well  drained,  very  suitable 
for  a  wide  range  of  tropical  products.  Aside  from  the 
natural  advantages  there  were  many  others  of  even  greater 
importance  to  a  merchant  prince  like  Said.  In  this  period 
Zanzibar  played  a  role,  similar  to  London’s,  as  an  entrepot 
for  the  products  of  the  coast  and  interior  of  East  Africa. 
This  hinterland  provided  an  ample  supply  of  peaceful 
natives  for  the  slave  trade,  the  Sultan’s  chief  source  of 
revenue,  an  abundance  of  ivory,  palm-oil,  gum-copal,  gum- 
arabic,  hides  and  spices,  while  Zanzibar  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  harbor,  the  finest  supply  of  drinking  water  on  the 
whole  coast,  and  relative  immunity  from  the  intermittent 
tribal  warfare  of  the  mainland.  In  addition  the  factional 
troubles  inherited  from  ages  past  in  Muscat  were  almost 

32.  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  292-294. 

33  W.  H.  Ingrams,  op.  cit.,  20. 
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entirely  absent  on  the  island.  Thus  the  Sultan  had  at 
least  one  stable  base  of  operations,  free  as  well  from  the 
sporadic  uprisings  of  tribes  and  religious  groups  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia.  These  considerations  prompted  Seyyid 
Said  to  transfer  his  headquarters  to  Zanzibar  in  1840. 
He  still  retained  control  of  Muscat  by  leaving  his  son 
Thuwainy  in  charge  and  visiting  the  homeland  periodic¬ 
ally  until  his  death  in  1856.®®  In  such  wise  the  Sultanate 
of  Muscat  had  achieved  economic  and  political  hegemony 
over  most  of  East  Africa  when  Richard  P.  Waters,  the 
first  American  consul  and  the  first  consul  from  the  Western 
world,  arrived  to  take  up  his  duties  in  1837. 

Ill 

The  Commercial  Development  of  Zanzibar 

The  arrival  in  Zanzibar  of  American  ships  in  1825 
appears  to  have  been  quite  accidental  insofar  as  the  ship¬ 
owners  were  concerned,  except  that  in  this  period  of  early 
commerce,  the  captains  were  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  every  possibility  for  trade.  As  a  point  intermediate 
between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  Zanzibar  and  the  East 
African  coast  had  been  practically  overlooked  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  the  commercial  riches  of  China,  India  and  the 
East  Indies.  Since  the  Salem  merchants,  after  the  War 
of  1812,  increasingly  fell  behind  Boston  and  New  York  in 
the  race  for  commercial  supremacy,  her  captains  ventured 
into  the  lesser  known  areas,  of  which  Zanzibar  was  one  of 
the  more  important.  But  why,  one  is  tempted  to  ask. 
should  this  port  become  the  major  entrepot  on  the  east 
coast  instead  of  others  like  Mombasa  or  Mozambique?  In 
part  the  answers  relate  to  the  political  and  geographical 
conditions  of  the  time;  in  part,  to  the  heritage  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  population. 

For  several  centuries  the  Portuguese  had  ruled  the  coast 
and  built  sizeable  colonies  in  these  three  ports,  the  strategic 
locations  for  effective  control.  By  1825  the  Portuguese 
holdings  had  been  reduced  to  the  areas  surrounding  Mo- 

35  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  295-298. 
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zambique,  while  the  Arabs,  led  by  Syed  Said,  had  recov¬ 
ered  the  rest  of  the  north.  But,  given  the  relative  insigni¬ 
ficance  of  all  these  ports,  it  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  see 
how  Zanzibar  took  the  lead  and  Mozambique  steadily  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  old  course  set  by  the  decaying  Portuguese 
empire.  The  primary  fault  for  the  latter’s  decline  can 
be  readily  assigned  to  the  shortsighted  commercial  policy 
established  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  who  were  ap¬ 
parently  still  under  the  sway  of  the  mercantilist  theory  of 
national  wealth,  while  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  operated  under 
no  such  preconceptions.  In  1834  when  Edmund  Roberts, 
United  States  Plenipotentiary,  was  negotiating  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  Muscat,  he  reported  that  the  import  duties 
levied  by  the  Portuguese  on  American  trade  amounted 
to  twenty-four  percent,®®  while  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
was  the  usual  under  Syed  Said.®^  With  the  conclusion  of 
the  commercial  treaty  with  Muscat,  the  gap  increased  even 
more,  since  the  Sultan  agreed  to  a  flat  five  per  cent  duty  on 
imports  alone  and  to  abolish  the  extra  exactions  for  pilot¬ 
age,  anchorage,  and  export  fees.®®  By  the  time  Roberts 
visited  Mozambique  on  his  return  to  the  United  States 
from  Muscat,  he  states :  “The  duties  and  exactions  on  for- 
eigTi  commerce  are  so  exorbitant,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  American  trade,  that  our  flag  has  almost  entirely  de¬ 
serted  all  the  Portiiguese  ports  in  West  as  well  as  East 
Africa.”®® 

At  this  early  date,  when  Americans  arrived  on  the  scene, 
the  possibilities  for  a  profitable  trade  were  almost  non¬ 
existent.  The  Arabs,  Portuguese,  and  French  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  lucrative  trade  in  “black  ivory,”  which  only  de¬ 
creased  years  later  as  the  British  applied  strong  pressure 
on  Syed  Said  and  the  Europeans  also.  From  some  Bri¬ 
tish  sources  it  is  reported  that  even  some  American  vessels 
were  engaged  in  the  trade,  buying  the  slaves  at  Mozam¬ 
bique  principally  and  transporting  them  to  Brazil  and 

36  Edmund  Roberts,  “Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts,” 
New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1837,  375. 
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Spanish  America.'*"  Between  1820  and  1825  the  port  of 
Majunga  on  Madagascar  had  become  an  important  source 
of  hides  and  beef  for  American  traders,  who  salted  the 
beef  for  transport  to  the  Havana  market  and  brought  the 
hides  home  to  the  tanneries.**  At  Zanzibar  itself,  the 
opjx»rtunities  were  strictly  limited,  both  by  the  exactions 
of  the  Grovernor  and  the  chaotic  state  of  political  control 
of  the  mainland.  The  natural  resources  of  the  island,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  gum-copal,  cocoanuts,  various  tropic¬ 
al  fruits  and  palm-oil,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  support  an 
extensive  commerce  unless  supplemented  by  slaves  and 
ivory  from  the  mainland.  When  the  brig  Ann  stopped 
there  in  1820,  Captain  Lovett  merely  picked  uji  some  corn, 
rice,  and  elephants’  teeth,  perhaps  because  he  was  looking 
for  a  cargo  of  grain  to  fill  a  sudden  demand  arising  at 
Mocha  when  he  had  arrived  there  a  few  months  earlier.*- 
Zanzibar,  at  the  time  Captain  Lovett  landed,  was  a  loyal 
dependency  of  the  Sultan,  but  the  latter  as  yet  exercised 
little  control  and  had  only  begun  to  see  its  possibilities  as 
a  base  for  an  African  empire.  The  Governor  levied  at 
series  of  charges  on  the  foreign  traders,  the  import  duty 
amounting  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,**  while  the  system 
of  farming  out  the  custom  revenues  to  a  Banyan  merchant 
jiermitted  sub  rosa  charges  to  fatten  the  account  of  the 
collector.  Nonetheless  the  charges  were  considerably  less 
than  those  at  Portuguese  ports,  and  trade  at  Majunga  be¬ 
came  less  profitable  to  Americans  with  the  imposition  in 
later  years  of  a  ten  per  cent  duty  on  all  exports  and  im- 
]>orts.**  Thus  as  conditions  improved  at  Zanzibar,  they 
w’ere  reversed  in  Madagascar. 

For  some  time  the  gum-copal  gathered  at  Zanzibar  and 
on  the  mainland  opposite  had  been  shipped  in  the  Sultan’s 
ships  to  the  Indian  market.  In  the  ease  of  gum-copal  the 
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expansion  of  the  market  to  include  America  was  no  part 
of  the  Sultan’s  plans,  whereas  the  development  of  the  clove 
trade  was  due  to  his  direct  policy.  Until  this  period  the 
Dutch  had  maintained  a  tight  control  over  the  supply  of 
this  spice,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  plants  and  seeds 
of  clove  and  nutmeg  which  had  been  smuggled  into  Mauri¬ 
tius  in  1770.  A  few  of  these  survived  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing,  but  they  hardly  constituted  a  threat  to  Dutch  con¬ 
trol.^®  1818  marks  the  first  appearance  of  clove  and  nut¬ 
meg  cultivation  on  Zanzibar,  a  venture  started  by  a  private 
individual  who  lost  everything  in  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
them  in  a  new  land,  after  he  had  procured  them  in  some 
way  from  the  French.^®  Sporadic  and  uncertain  as  such 
Individual  attempts  might  he,  they  proved  to  the  Sultan 
that  Zanzibar  was  a  suitable  place  for  cultivation.  Thus 
in  1828  when  he  began  his  extensive  plantation  outside 
the  town,  Syed  Said  started  raising  these  spices.  With 
very  high  prices  prevailing  for  cloves,  he  began  to  encour¬ 
age  its  widespread  cultivation  by  passing  regulations  re¬ 
quiring  every  landholder  to  plant  a  set  proportion  of  his 
estate  with  the  clove  trees.^^  Likewise  he  applied  the 
same  policy  to  his  subjects  on  the  island  of  Pemba,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north.  However,  in  1835  when  Kuschen- 
herger  visited  the  island,  the  trees  had  not  begun  to  bear 
fully,  and  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  Dutch  for  a  few 
more  years,  at  least,  were  to  retain  their  unrestricted 
monopoly.^®  While  concentrating  his  attention  on  cloves. 
Said  didn’t  neglect  other  possibilities,  experimenting  with 
sugar  cane  (even  hiring  foreign  engineers  to  build  a  sugar 
mill),  and  somwhat  later  with  indigo.'*®  Neither  of  these 
proved  to  be  very  profitable,  while  time  and  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  two  islands  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Said  in  decid¬ 
ing  upon  cloves  for  the  principal  product.  The  remaining 
agricultural  products,  consisted  of  cocoanuts,  mangoes, 
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Colombo,  tobacco,  cassada,  bananas  and  grain.  Along  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  fresh  water,  poultry  and  meat, 
these  products  made  Zanzibar  an  excellent  place  for  pro¬ 
visioning  ships. 

In  addition  to  these  policies  regarding  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  islands,  Syed  Said  embarked  on  an 
economic  policy  designed  to  make  Zanzibar  the  commercial 
entrepot  for  East  Africa,  a  role  similar  to  London’s,  but  on 
a  more  limited  scale.  This  economic  program  evolved  in 
three  directions  simultaneously;  deliberate  measures  to 
expand  the  scope  and  amount  of  materials  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses  ;  regulations  designed  to  channel  these  products  into 
Zanzibar  where  exchange  facilities  existed  or  would  be 
encouraged;  and  lastly,  but  equally  important,  various 
negotiations  aimed  at  broadening  the  foreign  markets.  In 
the  first  category  come  the  measures  to  develop  the  clove 
industry  on  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  supplemented  by  those 
specifically  intended  for  the  mainland  opposite ;  in  the 
second,  the  regulation  concerned  with  slaves  and  copal  on 
the  mainland  and  the  direct  aids  at  Zanzibar  to  encourage 
business  firms  to  establish  quarters  there ;  in  the  last,  the 
succession  of  commercial  treaties  negotiated  from  1833  on. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  effected  these  public  measures, 
Syed  Said  steadily  widened  the  scope  of  his  personal  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  with  the  sole  object  of  increasing  his  personal 
revenue  beyond  that  of  a  ruler  solely  interested  in  govern¬ 
mental  duties  on  trade,®® 

The  first  C(!urse  of  action  designed  to  expand  the  types 
and  amounts  of  products  for  trade  involved  a  dual  policy ; 
on  the  mainland,  it  entailed  the  establishment  of  a  form 
of  hegemony  over  a  wide  expanse  of  territory  and  the 
direct  furtherance  of  commercial  schemes ;  on  the  islands, 
it  was  the  exploitation  of  land  resources.  Although  Arab 
traders  had  established  fairlv  stable  trade  routes  into  the 
interior  long  before  the  advent  of  Said,  his  arrival  at 
Zanzibar  and  the  assertion  of  his  overlordship,  backed  by 
an  extensive  naval  force,  made  trading  conditions  more 
conducive  to  widespread  commerce.  With  one  exception, 
the  Sultan  granted  no  monopolistic  rights  or  excluded 
50  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  300-303,  305,  313,  315. 
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anyone  from  trading  in  his  dominions ;  his  was  essentially 
a  free  trade  policy.  The  exception,  embodied  in  the 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  prohib¬ 
ited  the  export  of  ivory  and  gum-copal  from  the  territory 
between  Pangani  and  Kilwa  unless  in  ships  bearing  his 
own  flag.®'  Since  Zanzibar  furnished  at  the  most  only 
70,000  lbs.  of  gum-copal,®-  the  bulk  of  it  came  from  the 
mainland,  and  provided  a  source  of  employment  for  the 
Sultan’s  merchant  ships  as  well  as  those  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ivory'  trade  involved  the  purchase 
of  slaves  to  carry  it  out  to  the  coast,  and  appears  to  have 
been  intimately  linked  with  the  latter.®®  For  excluding 
foreign  competition  in  the  ivory  trade  in  the  restricted 
zone,  the  Sultan  had  several  good  reasons;  bartering  for 
ivory  directly  yvith  the  primitive  tribes,  who  desired  little 
more  than  gaudy  trinkets,  brass  wire,  or  some  cloth, 
brought  great  profits;  and  the  purchase  or  capturing  of 
slaves  far  inland,  where  the  increasing  demand  for  ivory 
forced  the  Arabs  to  penetrate,  provided  the  cheapest  means 
of  transportation  and  an  added  product  for  the  Zanzibar 
market.  On  the  mainland,  however,  perhaps  due  to  lack 
of  direct  control,  practically  nothing  was  done  to  develop 
a  plantation  economy  as  on  the  islands;  the  one  exception 
appeared  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  in  the  cultivation  of 
sesame  in  the  coastal  area  between  Lamu  and  Malindi.®* 
The  remainder  of  the  mainland's  exports,  increasing 
considerably  in  volume  as  the  letters  of  Salem  merchants 
testify,  consisted  of  cocoanuts,  copra,  palm-oil,  hides,  sesa- 
mum,  tortoise  shell,  and  bird  [)epper.®® 

The  public  policy  followed  by  the  Sultan  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  own  commercial  ventures,  which  in  time 
achieved  almost  a  world-wide  scope.  Almost  every  year 
he  sent  expeditions  into  the  interior  for  ivory  and  slaves, 
with  the  secondary  result  of  extending  his  hegemony  to 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Tanganyika,  Xyasa,  and 
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Victoria  Njanza.  Coupland  describes  the  process  of  ex¬ 
pansion  very  well  in  his  book,  East  Africa  and  Its  In¬ 
vaders.  He  describes  the  old  routes  preceding  Said’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Zanzibar,  the  dangers  involved  in  the  drive  further 
inland  as  the  market  for  ivory  continued  to  grow,  and  iu 
part  the  direct  activities  of  the  Sultan.  I^ot  until  the 
mid-century  did  the  white  explorers,  like  Burton,  Speke, 
and  Livingstone,  penetrate  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  find 
the  traces  of  earlier  Arab  traders.  Since  the  process  of 
searching  farther  afield  for  ivory  and  slaves  meant  the 
invasion  of  unknown,  dangerous  areas,  the  caravans  sent 
from  the  coast  increased  in  size  through  the  years.  Coup¬ 
land  quotes  various  sources  that  give  the  sizes  of  the  cara¬ 
vans  as  ranging  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or  more.  R.  P. 
Waters  noted  on  June  24,  1839:  “Last  Friday,  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  started  for  the  interior  of  Africa.  They  go  to 
trade  for  His  Highness  and  will  be  gone  about  one  year.” 
That  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  Sultan’s  own  party; 
various  other  merchants  and  their  company  might  join  en 
route  for  self-protection.  The  records  of  American  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  1830’s  and  1840’s  show  that  they  did  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business  supplying  muskets  and  powder  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  Banian  merchants.  The  need  for  this  increased 
supply  of  arms  is  well  illustrated  in  the  log  kept  by  M.  W. 
Shepard  on  a  voyage  to  Zanzibar  in  1844.  “His  Highness 
every  year  sends  100  men  into  the  interior  to  explore  and 
obtain  what  ivory  and  produce  of  the  country  as  they  can 
and  seldom  more  than  20  to  30  return,  the  rest  dying  on 
the  road.”  The  climate  itself  was  almost  as  deadly  as 
the  native  warriors,  who  sometimes  wiped  out  entire  trad¬ 
ing  parties.  The  long  rainy  season  required  the  traders 
to  establish  temporary  quarters  in  various  places;  and 
wherever  trade  routes  crossed  or  joined,  a  small  colony 
would  arise,  as  at  Tabora  in  the  uplands.®®  In  such  wise 
the  power  of  the  Sultan  was  extended,  without,  however, 
the  extension  of  his  permanent  military  force  which  re¬ 
mained  negligible  to  the  very  end. 

The  increasing  demand  for  ivory  in  the  Western  markets 

Coupland,  op.  eit.,  308,  309. 
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and  the  wide  development  of  plantations  on  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  gave  rise  to  an  extension  of  the  slave  trade  which 
Great  Britain  had  begun  to  restrict  in  1822  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  that  year,  the  Sultan’s 
dominions  had  supplied  a  wide  foreign  market  for  slaves ; 
with  the  Sultan’s  signature  on  the  restrictive  treaty,  in 
return  for  continued  British  friendship,  naval  and  military 
support,  it  was  expected  that  the  trade  w^ould  gradually 
wither  away  inside  the  Omani  area.®^.  The  exact  reverse 
was  the  situation  once  the  Sultan  began  his  clove  planta¬ 
tions  and  required  his  subjects  to  follow  suit.  By  1837, 
when  Waters  visited  the  plantation,  he  wrote  in  his  journ¬ 
al  :  “One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  beheld  was 
the  extended  plantation  of  clove  trees.  His  Highness  has 
tu'O  hundred  thousand  on  this  plantation.  They  are  set 
out  in  row's  of  a  mile  or  more,  in  length,  and  about  20 
feet  apart.  The  tree  grows  to  about  20  feet  in  bight  (sic) 
and  it  is  of  a  most  beautiful  green.  The  air  for  some 
distance  round  is  strongly  impregnated  with  cloves  .  .  . 
There  are  some  Nutmeg  trees  and  Colfee  trees,  which,  be¬ 
ing  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  were  interesting.”®®  In  a 
later  entry  in  his  journal.  Waters  stated:  “Visited  Capt. 
Hassens  plantation  in  company  with  Jeram.  It  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  place  about  8  miles  from  the  town.  It  has  twelve 
thousand  Clove  trees  on  it.”®®  Such  plantations  must  have 
required  far  more  slaves  than  the  Sultan  could  have  used 
in  ^luscat.  In  addition  to  these  demands  there  were  those 
for  the  sugar,  indigo,  and  sesamum  plantations,  and  for 
the  mills  built  to  process  these  products.  Some  indication 
is  given  in  the  words  of  Waters,  according  to  a  talk  with 
Jeram,  a  leading  Banian  merchant:  “About  one  hundred 
slaves  (Jeram  said)  were  sold  in  the  market  every  day 
now  .  .  .  His  Highness  had  bot  seven  hundred  slaves  within 
a  few  weeks  past — to  put  on  a  Sugar  plantation  which  he 

57  Ibid.,  215,  216. 

58  R.  P.  AVaters,  “Journal  No.  2,”  entry  of  Aug.  2,  1837. 
Rusichenberger  (50)  stated  in  1835  that  the  plantation  had 
“nearly  four  thousand  trees,”  a  discrepancy  hard  to  reconcile 
■without  more  testimony. 

59  R.  P.  Waters,  “Journal  No.  3,”  Oct.  15,  1839. 
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is  preparing.”®®  The  manufacture  of  ivory  combs  in 
Connecticut,  besides  the  desire  for  highly  spiced  foods, 
helped  to  extend  a  vicious  system;  at  the  same  time  the 
manufacture  and  trade  in  American  firearms  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Arabs  to  do  so  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 

The  economic  measures  followed  by  the  Sultan  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  sources  of  raw  materials  for  enlarged  markets 
were  accompanied  by  measures  to  make  Zanzibar  a  center 
of  commercial  activity.  He  realized  that  his  Arab  country¬ 
men  were  incapable  or  not  inclined  to  further  his  schemes 
to  the  utmost,  and  therefore  he  did  his  best  to  attract  mer¬ 
chants  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy  he  extended  every  protection  possible  to  the  Banian 
merchants,  who  were  to  be  found  all  around  the  Indian 
Ocean.  “All  religions,  within  the  sultan’s  dominions,  are 
not  merely  tolerated,  but  they  are  protected  by  his  high¬ 
ness  ;  and  there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  prevent  the 
Christian,  the  Jew,  or  the  Gentile,  from  preaching  their 
peculiar  doctrines,  or  erecting  temples  .  .  With  this 
shield  and  Banians  fiourished  in  the  Sultan’s  domain,  but 
to  the  end  they  remained,  as  with  most  Westerners,  a  for¬ 
eign  element  determined  to  accumulate  riches  and  then 
retire  to  their  native  India.  When  Ruschenberger  visited 
Zanzibar  in  1835,  the  number  of  Banians  was  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty.®-  Although  despised  by  the 
Arabs  for  their  sharp  commercial  transactions,  perhaps 
also  for  their  pacific  nature,  the  Banians  were  well  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Sultan  and  given  the  most  important  financial 
position  in  the  government.  The  collector  of  customs,  the 
most  coveted  job,  was  always  “farmed”  out  to  a  Banian. 

The  most  important  remaining  measures  to  widen  the 
markets  for  Zanzibar’s  products  were  the  series  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  beginning  in  1833  with  the  American. 
Until  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  with  Siam  and  ^fus- 
cat  in  this  period,  the  American  traders  had  operated 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  having  no  legal  protection, 

60  E.  P.  Waters.  “Xotes  1842-43  and  44,”  entry  of  Oct.  18, 
1842. 

61  Eoberts,  op.  cit.,  13,  352,  358. 

62  Euschenberger,  op.  cit.,  35. 
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to  say  nothing  of  lacking  naval  protection,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  South  China  Sea.  Edmund  Roberts,  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  encountered  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  urged  his  views  upon  his  friend,  the  Honorable  Levi 
Woodbury,  then  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  who  prevailed 
upon  President  Jackson  to  send  out  a  mission  in  1832.®''* 
The  mission  set  sail  on  board  the  ship  Peacock  in  March, 
1832  and  arrived  at  Muscat  on  September  18,  1833.  The 
Sultan  received  them  very  cordially  and  proceeded  to  give 
them  very  favorable  conditions.  True  to  the  ideal  of  Arab 
hospitality,  the  Sultan  insisted  that  any  Americans  ship¬ 
wrecked  upon  his  coast  should  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  his  expense.®*  The  outcome  of  the  treaty  was 
to  place  the  United  States  upon  a  most  favored  nation  basis 
with  Great  Britain,  to  regularize  the  charges  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce,  and  to  provide  adequate  legal  protection  of 
American  citizens  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  Thus  began 
the  establishment  of  stable  trading  conditions  necessarv  for 
large-scale  direct  intercourse  with  the  Western  nations. 
In  1839,  Great  Britain  negotiated  a  similar  treaty,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  France  in  1844,  and  the  Hanseatic  Republics  in 
1859.®®  In  the  last  three  treaties  there  was  one  major 
difference  from  the  American;  the  Sultan  reserved  the 
right  to  create  a  monopoly,  if  he  wished,  in  the  trade  of 
ivory  and  gum-copal  on  the  coast  between  Mtangata  and 
Kilwa;  otherwise,  full  freedom  of  trade  existed  through¬ 
out  his  dominions.  Other  provisions  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  extended  reciprocally  to  all  by  the  Hanseatic 
treaty,  while  technically  the  Americans  still  had  no  right 
to  buy,  sell  or  hire  houses  or  land  as  the  rest  did.®®  Thus 
foreign  commerce  was  admitted  by  the  payment  of  a  five 
per  cent  import  duty ;  no  export  duties  or  pilotage  fees  were 
levied,  as  had  been  customary  before  1834,  when  the 

63  Ibid.,  10,  11. 

64  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  360-  361.  See  Appendix  for  further  de 
tails  in  Roberts’  account,  a  good  illustration  of  the  Sultan’s 
generous  spirit. 

65  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  385. 

66  Ibid..  386. 
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American  treaty  went  into  effect;  and  consuls  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  due  legal  status. 

The  effect  of  Sultan  Said’s  constructive  measures  to  ex¬ 
pand  commerce  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increase  in  his  personal 
and  governmental  revenues,  the  growth  of  Zanzibar  in 
population,  the  island’s  relation  to  the  spice  trade,  and  the 
scope  of  Salem’s  trade  with  the  island  in  the  succeeding 
years.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  Zanzibar,  the  Sultan  prob¬ 
ably  received  something  like  $50,000  as  his  total  income 
from  the  island,  which  includes  the  slave  trade  and  tribute 
money.®^  In  1844,  M.  W.  Shepard  estimated  that  “the 
present  amount  paid  for  the  lease  of  the  Customs  House 
is  125,000  dollars  per  annum.”®®  And  J.  B.  F.  Osgood 
gave  the  price  a  few  years  later  as  being  $170,000,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  of  income  in  twenty-five  years  from  the 
customs  house  alone.®®  The  balance  of  the  Sultan’s  in¬ 
come  was  derived  from  plantations  and  the  operation  of 
his  merchant  ships.  From  cloves  alone.  Osgood  estimated 
the  Sultan’s  income  to  be  about  $200,000^®  but  for  the 
other  plantation  products  no  figures  seem  to  be  readily 
available.  From  his  twenty  or  more  ships,  plowing  the 
seas  from  India  to  London,  Said  received  annually  alx>ut 
$100,000.  mostly  for  services  as  carriers.’^*  Any  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  Sultan’s  income  from  the  slave  trade,  which  was 
almost  entirely  internal  in  these  years,  would  be  subject  to 
error.  Since  he  was  the  largest  trader  in  ivory  and  slaves, 
he  must  have  derived  a  large  income  from  the  sale  of  slaves 
on  the  market. 

Zanzibar’s  growth  in  population  indicated  its  increasing 

67  Coupland,  op.  cit..  317. 

68  ^r.  W.  Shepard,  Journal  of  voyage  of  hark  “Star”  t; 
Zanzibar.  1844,  inside  the  lop  of  bark  “Star,”  Peabody  Museuny 
Salem. 

69  Coupland,  op.  cit.  318  cites  Hamerton's  fipure  of  40.000 
in  1844  as  the  total  customs  revenue  for  all  the  dominions. 

70  Ospood,  op.  cit.,  24.  Coupland,  op.  cit..  319,  pives  a  fip- 
ure  of  $.50,000. 

71  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  318,  319. 

72  R.  P.  Waters,  “Notes,”  entry  of  Oct.  18.  1842:  “Tie  (.Te- 
ram)  said  that  the  Kilwa  business  was  cominp  out  well  this 
year.  There  was  not  much  Ivory  —  but  Slaves  were  very  plenty 
and  cheap,  about  seven  dollars  each,  and  that  here  in  Zanzibar 
they  sold  from  $14  to  $25.00  each. 
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importance  in  world  trade ;  the  estimates  range  from  5,000 
to  12,000  around  1830,  and  50,000  to  60,000  in  the 
1850’s.^®  In  any  case  it  became  the  largest  city  on  the 
East  Coast,  with  a  large  colony  of  Banians,  Arabs,  and 
free  negroes.  Between  1835  when  Ruschenberger  visited 
the  island,  to  1859,  Zanzibar  came  to  take  first  place  in 
the  export  of  ivory,  cloves,  and  gum-copal;  and  as  the 
prices  for  cloves  steadily  dropped  with  the  increased  sup¬ 
ply,  the  emphasis  was  shifted  to  sesamum,  sugar,  and  in¬ 
digo.  For  1859  Coupland  figured  the  total  exports  of 
Zanzibar  at  £609,020  and  the  imports  at  £760,000  value. 
The  figures  for  the  exports  in  1859  give  a  good  indication 
of  the  commercial  expansion  during  these  twenty-five 
years:  the  value  of 

ivory  ......  £146,666 

cloves  .  .  .  .  .  .  £  55,666 

gum-copal  .  .  .  .  .  £  37,166 

cowries,  for  currency  in  West  Africa,  £  51,444 

In  the  same  year,  the  imj)orts  of  American  cloth  totaled 
£93,744,  and  muskets  £18,840,  of  which  a  large  amount 
was  probably  furnished  by  American  traders.'^^ 

The  state  of  present  records  does  not  permit  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Salem’s  trade  with  Zanzibar  in  the  years 
1825-1837,  without  the  expenditure  of  much  more  time 
than  was  available  for  this  study.  The  customs  records 
for  the  port  are  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  attempt  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  trade  is  complicated  by  the  hazy 
entries  in  the  imposts  books,  which  throws  one  back  to  a 
search  through  the  mass  of  invoices,  receipts,  etc.,  in  the 
general  collection  where  they  are  “filed”  solely  by  years. 

73  lluschenbergfer,  op.  cit.,  46,  estimated  that  town’s  popu¬ 
lation  at  10-12  thousand  and  the  island’s  at  150,000.  Coupland, 
op.  cit.,  319,  320,  hazards  the  guess  that  it  was  over  5.000  in 
1830  and  cites  Rugby’s  figure  for  1859  as  60,000.  Ingrams, 
“Zanzibar,  Its  History  and  Its  People,”  London,  H.  F.  and  G. 
Witherby,  1931,  27,  quotes  from  Mr.  Cave’s  recapitulation  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Capt.  Smee  in  1811,  200,000  on  both  islands;  for  Zanzibar 
Island,  Dr.  Krapf  in  1844,  100,000;  M.  Guillain  in  1846,  60,000  to 
200,000.  Osgood,  op.  cit.,  p.  35,  gives  a  figure  of  50.000  for  the 
town,  probably  around  1850.  Putnam.  “.Tournal,”  gives  a  figure 
of  150,000  for  the  island  also. 

74  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  316,  317. 
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Apparently  the  first  Salem  vessel  in  Zanzibar  harbor  was 
the  brig  Laurel  under  Captain  Lovett,  which  arrived  on 
July  20,  1825  after  a  long  voyage  along  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  coast  and  then  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  this  trip  no 
trading  seems  to  have  been  done,  unless  for  ships  provi¬ 
sions.^®  The  next  ship  to  arrive  from  Salem  was  the  brig 
Ann  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Millet,  owned  by 
Henry  Prince  and  Son.  The  Ann  had  left  Salem  March 
12,  1826  and  arrived  at  Mocha,  June  26th.  Finding  that 
there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  grain  there.  Captain  ^lil- 
let  sailed  south  to  Zanzibar  and  Lamo ;  at  the  former  port 
he  purchased  1210  bags  Jonaree  (corn)  and  60  Bags 
Rice;  at  the  latter,  1124  bags  Jonaree  and  10  Bags  Dhole. 
At  Zanzibar  he  had  to  pay  the  anchorage  fee  of  $100.00 
and  $7.00  for  the  pilot;  and  at  both  places  he  was  forced 
to  pay  export  duties  of  7^2%,  which  totaled  $92.48.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Mocha  in  the  fall.  Captain  Millet  sold  the  grain 
for  a  net  profit  of  $2899.67,  which  was  used  for  purchas¬ 
ing  the  return  cargo.  At  Mocha  he  shipped  bullock  hides, 
goat-skins,  sheep  skins,  coffee,  gum-arabic,  gum-copal,  sen¬ 
na  leaves,  frankincense,  gum-myrrh,  bee’s  wax,  turtle  shell, 
dates,  ostrich  feathers  and  pear  shells  at  a  total  cost  of  $29, 
677.50;  at  Zanzibar,  elephants’  teeth  costing  $10,730.41 
with  added  charges  of  $807.28 ;  at  Lamo,  elephants’  teeth 
at  a  cost  of  $894.21  and  charges  of  $55. lO.’^®  The  ship  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  Salem,  May  9,  1827,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
owners  held  a  public  auction  of  its  contents.  Finding  the 
coast-wise  trade  in  Africa  so  profitable.  Captain  Millet 
sailed  again  August  9,  1827  with  a  mixed  cargo  typical 
of  these  early  years :  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  Indian  cloth, 
Havana  sugar,  pig  lead,  flour,  nails,  anchors,  and  looking 
glasses  with  a  total  value  of  $3,159.11.  Arriving  at  Lindi 
where,  November  17th,  he  “went  on  shore  and  found  it 
to  be  a  place  of  no  trade  except  in  slaves,  I  w^as  informed 
by  the  Natives  that  there  was  300  arrived  on  this  day  from 
the  Interior  for  sale;  the  French  carry  on  a  great  trade 

75  C.  S.  Osg'ood  and  H.  M.  Batclielder,  “Historical  Sketch  of 
Salem,”  1626-1879,  Salem,  Essex  Institute,  164. 

76  Lop,  invoices  and  sales  records  of  the  brip  Atm.  first 
voyage,  at  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 
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for  Slaves  at  this  Place  from  Bourbon — finding  there  no¬ 
thing  to  be  done  at  this  place  to  advance  the  object  of  my 
voyage  weighed  anchor  at  Daylight,  .  .  .  The  natives  tell 
me  that  this  is  the  first  American  vessel  that  has  ever  vis¬ 
ited  this  place  .  .  A  similar  experience  awaited  Cap¬ 
tain  Millett  at  “Kisswara”  which  prompted  him  to  sail 
north  to  Zanzibar.  There  he  “ascertained  that  grain  the 
Article  I  was  in  want  of  could  not  be  had  at  this  place  was 
informed  that  it  can  be  had  at  Mombas  and  other  places 
near  on  the  coast  of  Africa  .  .  At  Mombasa,  Barawa, 
Johanna,  and  other  ports.  Captain  Millet  disposed  of  the 
outward  cargo  for  $4,026.96  and  shipped  jonaree  and  gul- 
gul  at  a  cost  of  $3,002.48  from  Mombasa  and  Lamu  for 
sale  at  Mocha  and  Berbera.  En  route  he  stopped  at  Ho- 
sea.  “Kemained  three  days  at  Hosea  [he  wrote]  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  Trade  for  grain  but  found  the  People  rather  un¬ 
friendly,  disposed  to  cheat,  and  deceive  us  having  made 
three  Several  bargains  with  them  from  all  of  which  they 
retracted  .  .  .”  Arriving  at  Mocha  Eebruary  26,  1828, 
Captain  Millet  disposed  of  most  of  the  grain  and  shipped 
some  coffee,  iron,  and  dates  for  coastwise  sale  before  re¬ 
turning  again  to  Mocha  for  the  final  cargo.  At  Berbera 
he  was  unable  to  trade,  due  to  a  blockade  of  the  port 
(which  probably  accounts  for  bringing  the  balance  of  the 
grain  to  Salem),  but  the  cargo  of  coffee,  iron,  and  dates 
from  Mocha  he  disposed  of  at  Barawa  for  a  profit  of 
$800.00.  After  many  months  of  coastwise  trade,  the  Ann 
arrived  back  in  Salem  on  February  7,  1829  with  a  cargo 
very  similar  to  the  previous  one.’^'^ 

On  the  customs  records  the  first  ship  listed  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar  appears  as  the  schooner  Spy,  Captain  Andrew  Ward 
commanding,  arriving  on  August  11,  1827.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  receipts  issued  to  the  consignees  re¬ 
vealed  the  following  as  its  cargo:  from  Zanzibar,  15  Ele- 
plant  teeth,  1  keg  and  1  barrel  tortoise  shell,  9  bags  and  1 
jar  dates,  4  bundles  mats,  and  some  old  iron  hooks,  total 

77  Log:,  invoices  and  sales  records  of  the  brig'  Ann,  second 
vo5’age,  at  Essex  Institute,  Salem.  Prof.  Coupland  has  confused 
the  two  voyages,  which  is  understandable  since  the  records  are 
in  the  same  volume. 
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value  $3314.82  with  duties  of  $237.53 ;  from  India  came 
the  balance  of  the  cargo,  valued  at  $21,192.50,  duties  of 
$3,681.45,  and  consisting  of  241,500  pounds  gum-copal 
(duties  of  $2,854.54),  dates,  salted  hides,  sea  horse  ivorv, 
Colombo  root,  rhinoceros  horns,  buffalo  horns,  tortoise 
shells,  elephants’  teeth,  and  seeds.  On  the  next  voyage 
in  the  following  month  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Spif  carried 
a  cargo  of  goods  typical  of  this  period  when  trade  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  had  not  settled  down  to  a  few  staples,  and 
the  ship’s  captain  was  expected  to  find  a  market  and  a  re¬ 
turn  cargo  even  if  it  took  several  years.  The  previous 
voyage  of  the  Spy  had  begun  late  in  1823  and  ended  in 

1827,  not  quite  four  years  in  duration.  On  the  trip  in 
September  1827  the  cargo  consisted  of  flour,  bread,  crack¬ 
ers,  brandy,  gin,  cordials,  rum,  naval  stores,  hyson  tea, 
hats.  480  muskets,  3  fowling  pieces,  handkerchiefs,  ‘cam- 
bricks,’  piece  goods,  blankets,  American  goods,  gun  powder 
(600  cases).  ‘Segars,’  and  beads,  with  a  total  value  of 
$9,610.00.  With  cargos  such  as  those,  the  American  mer¬ 
chants  stood  little  chance  of  losing  much  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  trade  in  gum-copal,  which  became  a  staple  product 
for  Salem  merchants  in  the  1830’s,  started  with  imports 
from  Mocha  and  Bombay  where  the  Arab  traders  had 
brought  it  from  Africa.  The  first  American  ship  to  carry 
a  large  amount  of  it  direct  from  Zanzibar  to  America  was 
the  brig  Susan,  which  arrived  at  the  island  October  12, 

1828.  For  three  days  the  captain  loaded  gum-copal  into 
the  hold,  and  a  few  days  later  shipped  28  ivory  teeth, 
shells,  and  wood.  Arriving  at  Lamu,  November  4th,  they 
discharged  20  kegs  of  powder,  1  barrel  of  cloves,  and  “sold 
to  capt.  of  dow  52  chests  of  tea,  1  anchor  and  22  barrels 
of  beef  and  21  half  barrels.”  When  the  Ann  arrived  there 
from  Barawa,  they  sent  1  barrel  of  beef  to  it.  All  the 
empty  bags  were  sent  ashore  for  “Colombo  root”  which 
was  loaded  beginning  December  15th.  Then  on  January 
2,  1829  the  shin  sailed  for  Majunga  where  they  shipped  a 
cargo  of  frankincense,  ivory,  and  a  small  number  of  hides. 
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Getting  under  way  January  26,  tlie  ship  arrived  in  Salem 
on  April  21st.'^* 

Since  the  East  African  trade  was  essentially  a  coastwise 
collection  of  products  from  Mocha  to  Majunga  on  Mada¬ 
gascar,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  other  ports  as  well  as 
Zanzibar  and  the  Sultan’s  possessions.  The  trade  with 
Majunga  began  in  1820  when  the  Beulah  under  Captain 
Forbes  arrived  in  Salem,  although  only  part  of  the  cargo 
was  shipped  at  that  point. In  the  following  year  the  brig 
Thetis  arrived  in  Salem  with  a  cargo  of  216,519  pounds 
of  tallow  and  some  merchandise  paying  a  duty  of  $2,187.- 
19.  For  the  next  five  or  six  years  tallow  appears  as  the 
major  commodity  imported,  and  then  beef  and  hides  take 
its  place.  The  firms  of  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Bros.,  Robert 
Brookhouse,  and  J.  W.  and  R.  S.  Rogers  led  the  way  in 
the  years  1821-1826.  During  this  time  there  were  fifteen 
arrivals  from  Madagascar  which  paid  duties  of  $40,632.10, 
a  small  amount  compared  to  the  duties  of  $28,082.63  paid 
by  the  ship  George  from  Bombay  in  1824.  How'ever,  in 
considering  the  duties  paid  by  ships  from  Africa  in  this 
period,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  raw  materials  for 
industry  were  not  taxed  as  heavily  as  those  already  manu¬ 
factured,  such  as  those  from  Europe  and  India.*®  Follow¬ 
ing  the  voyage  of  the  Ann  in  1826,  the  trade  with  Mada¬ 
gascar  became  of  less  importance,  although  it  still  provided 
an  added  source  of  hides.  Nonetheless,  since  the  ships 
leaving  Zanzibar  for  Salem  stopped  at  Majunga  en  route, 
most  of  the  entries  are  from  Majunga  until  some  time  in 
the  early  ’Forties.  In  the  years  1827-1836,  East  Africa 
furnished  forty  entries  for  the  customs  records;  many 

78  Lop  of  the  brip  f^uunn  at  Essex  Institute,  Salem.  In 
Ospood  and  Hatchelder,  op.  cit.,  163,  it  is  stated  that  the  Black 
Warrior  arrived  in  1832  “with  the  first  larpe  quantity  of  un¬ 
cleaned  pum-copal  that  had  been  imported  into  this  country.” 
A  similar  account  appears  in  Coupland. 

79  Georpe  G.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyapes.” 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  LXV,  133. 

80  Between  1833-1838  practically  all  the  ships  listed  in  the 
customs  records  from  East  Africa  merely  have  the  notation 
“No  dutiable  poods”  or  a  similar  phrase.  Thus  in  this  period 
it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  poods  imported 
or  the  particular  types  of  poods  without  poinp  throuph  all  the 
commercial  records  of  the  firms  enpaped  in  this  trade. 
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others  are  entered  solely  as  from  Africa.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  ships  from  Europe  and  India  was  drop¬ 
ping  considerably,  so  that  the  few  engaged  in  East  Africa 
became  of  even  greater  importance  in  Salem’s  foreign 
commerce. 

For  Salem  the  years  1825-1837  were  years  of  steady 
decline  in  foreign  commerce  with  very  few  bright  spots  to 
relieve  the  effects :  East  Africa  w’as  one  of  those  few  spots. 
The  profits  which  were  realized  in  this  trade  seem  to  have 
been  about  100  per  cent,  but  the  markets  and  raw  materials 
were  quite  limited  in  extent,  which  meant  that  not  all  the 
Salem  merchants  could  move  into  this  trade  and  accumul¬ 
ate  more  capital.  However,  the  trading  experience  of 
these  years  proved  that  it  was  very  profitable  and  worth  a 
reasonable  investment ;  and,  hence,  the  trade  continued  to 
expand  to  a  greater  extent  and  became  stabilized  to  a  great 
degree,  under  the  guidance  of  the  American  consul,  Rich¬ 
ard  P,  Waters,  between  1837-1845. 

(To  he  Continued ) 
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DIARY  OF  REV.  GEORGE  LEEDS,  D.  D., 
RECTOR  OF  ST.  PETER’S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
SALEM,  1855-1860 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Leeds  came  to  Salem  from  Utica, 
IsT.  Y.,  in  1855  and  assumed  rectorship  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  October  25,  1816,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  Bass  and  Sally  Babcock  Leeds,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  preliminary  training  at  Milton  Academy,  enter¬ 
ing  Harvard  College  in  1831.  A  change  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  to  transfer  him  to 
Amherst  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1835. 
Having  taken  the  full  course  of  three  years  at  the  Andover 
Theological  School,  he  became  a  candidate  for  Holy  Or¬ 
ders  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander 
V.  Griswold,  in  1839.  and  Priest  in  1841.  Dr.  Griswold 
was  a  former  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Salem  and  later 
Bishop. 

Mr.  Leeds  married  in  Salem  on  June  22,  1843,  Caroline 
Treadwell,  daughter  of  John  White  and  Harriet  K.  Tread¬ 
well,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  Dec.  8,  1821.  Her  father 
was  president  of  the  Merchants  Bank.  Mrs.  Leeds  died 
before  he  came  to  Salem,  leaving  three  children.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  early  Salem  directories  during  his  residence  in 
Salem  he  lived  in  various  plsices,  at  78  Bridge  Street,  33 
Summer  Street,  (which  became  the  Doyle  House)  and  42 
Warren  Street. 

The  chief  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  Grace 
Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  St,  Peter’s  Church,  Salem,  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia  and  Grace  Church,  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  died  on  April  15,  1885.  Dr.  Leeds  suc¬ 
cessfully  started  services  in  Danvers  in  1858,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  town.  Edward  D.  Kimball  and  Joseph  Adams,  mer¬ 
chants  of  Salem  and  residents  of  Danvers,  were  the  promot¬ 
ers  of  the  new  parish,  and  contributed  generously  to  the 
building  of  the  church  in  1860.  One  of  Dr.  Deed’s 
daughters  married  into  the  Heard  family  of  Ipswich,  and 
it  is  from  the  Ipswich  Historical  Society  that  this  manu¬ 
script  diary  has  been  obtained. 

(154) 
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June  20tli  1856.  Drove  back  to  Utica.  Dr.  Leland^ 
of  Detroit  and  bis  bride,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Aaron  Liver¬ 
more  of  Cambridgport  formed  a  part  of  our  company.  I 
discovered  in  the  Doctor  yesterday  a  former  classmate  in 
Danvers,  who  used  to  sit  by  my  side  in  the  recitation 
rooms  .... 

June  24th.  .  .  .  The  bridegroom  was  a  young  lawyer  of 
Malone,  X.  Y.  whose  name  was  Pierce.  He  afterwards 
proved  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  one  of  my  early  parish¬ 
ioners,  Mr.  Jno  Kirkland,  this  reminds  me  that  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  our  pleasant  interview  at  Niagara 
with  Mr.  and  Miss  Rochester,^  and  of  our  later  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Lieut.  Parker  .... 

June  27th . I  was  happy  to  find  at  the  Hotel  the 

Rev  Dr.  Creighton  &  daughter,  Lieut.  Parker,  Mr.  Willard 
Phillips^  of  Salem  and  the  delightful  family  of  Mr.  Yarn- 
ell  of  Philadelphia  whom  we  had  seen  at  Niagara  .... 

August  3d.  Sunday.  This  morning  I  found  myself 
officiating  in  my  own  place  at  home,  to  the  people  of  my 
peculiar  charge  .... 

August  lOth.  Preached  in  the  morning  ....  In  the 
afternoon.  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  preached  and  I  read  prayers 
....  This  week  I  have  driven  to  the  beaches  to  see  friends 
and  to  enjoy  the  impressive  roll  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Gold  with  Mrs.  Johns  from  Whitesboro  have  been  staying 
for  some  weeks  at  the  Ocean  House,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Mr.  Jeffrey  Richardson  &  fam¬ 
ily  are  also  there,  and  frequently  drive  over  to  Church  with 
us.  This  summer  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  on  Sundays  seems  to  be  made  up  of  visitors.  I 

1  Aaron  Larkin  Leland  was  born  in  Shelburn,  Mass..  1813. 
son  of  Joseph  P.  Leland ;  Harvard,  1835,  practiced  medicine  in 
Pontiac,  Mich,  and  Detroit,  died  in  1858. 

2  This  family,  prominent  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  has  a  Salem 
connection,  Mr.  John  Rochester,  being  a  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Donald  White :  from  him  the  Essex  Institute  purchased  the 
Safford  house. 

3  Willard  P.  Phillips,  was  son  of  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  and 
was  associated  with  East  India  trade,  later  in  coal  business  at 
Phillips’  Wharf,  State  Senator,  trustee  of  Eastern  Railroad : 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Francis  Boardinan.  Two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  George  W.  MiflSin  of  Boston,  and  Mary  Phillips  of  An¬ 
dover;  died  in  Andover,  May  13,  1901. 
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have  been  happy  to  see  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dexter  habitually  in 
the  pew  usually  occupied  by  Mrs.  Payson/  for  whose  re¬ 
turn  we  shall  soon  begin  to  look,  and  of  whose  happy  visit 
to  England  I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure.  She  is  now 
upon  the  Continent,  &  has  been  during  most  of  her  ab¬ 
sence.  The  Church  Review  for  July  contains  my  review 
of  Prescott,  which  friends  are  kind  enough  to  speak  of  in 
flattering  terms  .... 

August  30th.  Preached  in  St.  Stephen’s  Lynn  on  an 
exchange  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam  ....  Dined  with  the 
pleasant  family  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  at  whose  table  I 
met  with  a  sister-in-law  of  ^Irs.  R.  Mrs.  Carter  of  Troy 
a  parishioner  of  Dr.  Coit’s  —  an  intelligent  &  excellent 
Churchwoman.  After  services  prayed  with  Mr.  Hallam’s 
family  for  their  sick  child. 

Sept.  7th  ...  .  My  friend  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Brandegee.  who 
has  been  making  us  a  pleasant  visit  at  my  father-in-law’s 
since  Thursday  last,  preached  in  St.  Peter’s  two  excellent 
sermons  which  I  heard  with  great  satisfaction  .... 

Sept.  9th.  I  forgot  to  mention  yesterday  a  walk  from 
Church  with  Mrs.  Gardner,®  who  said  that  her  sister  had 
written  home  for  the  first  time  that  her  health  was  decid¬ 
edly  im2)roved.  She  is  now  in  Paris,  from  whence  she 
will  return  by  way  of  England  home  ....  I  have  been 
with  Mr.  Brandegee  to  the  funeral  of  !Mrs.  Richmond 
wife  of  my  brother,  the  Rector  of  St.  ^Michael’s  Mai*ble- 
head  —  a  sad  bereavement .  .  . 

Sept.  9th  &  10th.  Went  with  my  friend  from  Utica  to 
^It.  Auburn,  where  I  paused  a  few  moments  in  passing  by 
the  peaceful  grave  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Payson.  Afterwards 
went  to  Melrose  to  attend  our  Classical  Assocn.  from  which 
I  was  called  away  to  perform  funeral  offices  over  an  infant 
child  of  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Hallam  in  Lynn. 

Sept.  17th.  Went  to  Boston  to  witness  the  inaugura- 

4  ^^^s.  Payson  was  Clara  Endieott  Peabody,  daughter  of 
Col.  George  and  Clarissa  Peabody ;  born  in  Salem,  1828,  married 
Arthur  Lithgow  Payson.  and  died  in  Paris.  1856;  she  was  sister 
of  Mrs.  William  C.  Endieott,  Sr. 

5  Mrs.  Gardner  was  Eliza  Endieott  Gardner,  b.  1834,  wife 
of  George  .\ugustus  Gardner,  and  sister  of  Afrs.  William  C.  Endi¬ 
eott,  Sr.  She  died  1876. 
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tion  of  the  Franklin  Statue  which  was  attended  with  an 
imposing  pageant  in  the  shape  of  a  procession  &  an  im¬ 
mense  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
around.  Mr.  Winthrop  pronounced  an  eloquent  oration. 

Sept.  14th  &  21st.  At  home  on  both  of  the  Sundays 
.  .  .  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Denning  of  Texas  kindly  preaching  in 
the  afternoon.  .  .  . 

Sept.  28th.  .  .  I  was  pained  to  find  that  Mr.  Peabody's 
family  had  heard  from  Paris  accounts  of  the  absent  which 
made  them  quite  anxious.  My  brother  also  writes  me  that 
my  brother  Theodore  is  failing  rapidh\  ...  I  should  have 
made  mention  under  date  of  Sept.  27th  that  I  drafted  a 
letter  to  ^fr.  Albert  G.  Eoyden  Usher  in  the  Classical  & 
High  School  of  this  City  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  sub  Com^  on  the  occasion  of  his  removing 
from  his  present  situation  to  a  submastership  in  East  Bos¬ 
ton.  His  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  late  of 
Lynn.  - —  Have  written  letters  to  Dr.  Peekham. 

Oct.  7th.  Learning  that  !Mr.  Geo  Peabody  and  wife 
were  about  to  sail  for  Europe  in  order  to  minister  to  Mrs. 
Payson  I  called  on  them  today  &  made  them  a  parting  visit. 
I  was  sorry  to  find  that  !Mrs.  Peabody  felt  so  solicitous.  I 
trust  her  fears  are  not  well  grounded,  !^[iss  Mary®  one 
of  the  daughters  embarks  with  them  tomorrow,  Mr.  Endi- 
cott  Peabody^  also  bearing  them  company. 

Oct.  9th.  A  grand  reception  was  given  to  the  London 
Banker  Geo  Peabody  Esq.  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
town  of  Danvers.  After  a  public  escort  through  the 
streets  in  a  long  &  beautiful  procession  he  was  handsomely 
welcomed  in  front  of  his  own  Public  Institute,  to  which 
he  replied  in  felicitous  terms,  and  was  then  attended  to  a 
dinner  at  which  fifteen  hundred  guests  sat  down ;  and 
among  them  !Mr.  Everett,  President  Walker,  Prof  Felton 
&  Judge  White,  the  first  of  whom  made  one  of  his  graceful 
speeches,  followed  by  many  others  of  an  interesting  & 
lively  character.  I  went  to  this  ovation  with  a  heavy 

6  Mary  C.  Peabody,  b.  1835,  married  Knyvett  W.  Sears, 
1855,  (2),  Bryant  W.  Lewis,  1858. 

7  S.  Endicott  Peabody,  b.  1825,  son  of  Francis  and  Martha 
(Endicott)  Peabody,  was  the  owner  of  “Kernwood”  in  North 
Salem. 
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heart,  feeling  that  it  was  due  to  the  noble  benefactor  of 
his  native  village  &  urged  by  the  presence  &  cheering 
words  of  my  sister  in  regard  to  Theodore.  But  hardly  had 
I  returned  to  my  study  at  tea-time  than  I  was  informed  of 
a  report  circulating  through  the  city  that  Mrs.  Arthur 
Payson  was  no  longer  of  earth.  Miss  Helen  read  me  a 
most  affecting  &  consolatory  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  F. 
Peabody  in  Paris,  who  had  watched  over  the  sick  one  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  her  illness.  .  .  . 

Oct.  12th.  .  .  This  morning  I  preached  on  the  death  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  a  young  expectant  bride.  .  .  .  This 
afternoon  all  Mr.  Peabody’s  family  who  are  at  home  were 
present  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  and  other  relatives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  previous  appointment ;  and  I  was  called  to  pay 
the  last  sad  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  .  .  .  mourned 
by  us  all. 

Oct.  19th . Preached  in  allusion  to  the  death  of 

the  excellent  Mr.  Michael  Shepherd®  whose  daughter  Mrs. 
Silsbee  is  one  of  my  Parish.  I  had  occasion  to  add  a  few 
w’ords  upon  the  sudden  death  on  Saturday  morning  of  a 
very  constant  and  a  much  respected  attendant  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Mr.  Jno  Howard,®  who  was  smitten  with 
paralysis  the  evening  before.  .  .  . 

Oct.  20th.  I  married  this  evening  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Caleb  Xeweomb  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Webb.  A 
few  days  since  I  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  another 
j>arishioner  Mr.  Henry  Ives. 

Oct.  21st.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Jno  L.  Payson  a  letter  of 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter-in-law,  & 
sent  it  through  the  mail  to  London. 

Oct.  26th.  ...  in  the  aft.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denning  of  Tex¬ 
as,  recently  returned  from  Philadelphia,  preached.  .  .  . 
I  go  to  spend  this  evening  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peabody  who 
returned  yesterday  to  Salem.  .  .  . 

Nov.  2nd.  . .  .  Went  to  see  Mr.  Norsworthy  who  appears 
very  feeble  .... 

8  A  prominent  merchant  of  Salem. 

9  Merchant  with  oiHce  on  Derby  wharf.  The  family  later 
moved  to  New  York  where  his  son  was  a  successful  merchant. 
Miss  Anstis  Howard  and  Mrs.  William  McDuifie  of  Andover, 
whose  husband  was  a  mill  agent  in  Lawrence,  were  descendants. 
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Kov  9th. .  .  At  night  I  went  to  the  Old  South  and  heard 
an  impressive  sermon  before  the  Moral  Society  by  Dr. 
Huntington  of  Cambridge. 

Nov.  10th.  This  morning  I  went  to  Boston  for  the  . .  . 
service  of  committing  .  .  .  Mrs.  A.  L.  Payson  to  .  .  .  earth 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jno  Appleton,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Prescott,  Mr.  James 
Lawrence  and  many  other  friends  were  present  with  the 
family  circle.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  assistant  Minister  of 
Trinity  read  the  anthem.  .  .  . 

Nov.  15th  I  spent  this  evening  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pea¬ 
body  and  Mrs  Gardner. 

Nov.  16th.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  repairs  and  improve*  Now 
in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  Church  we  w'ere  obliged 
to  worship  in  the  Lecture  Room  below,  which  was  crowded 
both  morning  &  afternoon.  .  .  .  Mr  Denning  preached  in 
the  afternoon.  .  .his  last  sermon  previous  to  his  going 
South.  He  leaves  this  week  with  his  family  for  Texas. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  27th.  Our  Church  being  still 
under  repair,  and  the  S  School  Room  hardly  an  appropri¬ 
ate  place  for  a  Thanksgiving  service,  it  was  thought  best 
to  omit  any  attention  to  the  Day  in  the  way  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  our  own  Parish.  Accordingly  I  have  passed  this 
time  honored  festival  with  my  dear  children  in  Dorchester, 
w'here  I  am  spending  a  few  days  with  my  brother  Richard 
&  his  wife.  This  morning  w'e  w^ent  to  Church  at  St. 
Mary’s.  I  read  prayers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Boston  preached.  Daniel  dined  with  us  at  a  most  bounti¬ 
ful  table.  We  called  upon  Sarah  after  dinner. 

Nov.  30th.  .  .  .A  snow  storm  preceded  us  on  our  w'ay 
yesterday  from  Richard’s  to  Cambridge.  This  morning 
about  three  inches  of  snow  lie  upon  the  ground.  .  .  .On 
Friday  I  drove  in  the  morning  to  see  Mrs.  Codman  at  her 
former  place  of  residence,  my  sister  Sarah  accompanying 
me.  .  .  .In  the  aft"  we  took  the  cars  &  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  our  children  in  Brookline.  .  .  Preached  at  Christ 
Ch.  on  an  exchange  with  Mr.  Hoppin.  .  .  .Saw  many 
friends  in  the  congregation,  &  among  them  !Mr.  Fry’s  fam¬ 
ily,  Mrs.  F.  Webster,  Mrs.  Lovering,  !Mrs.  Choate,  &  Mr. 
Foster  and  daughters.  In  the  afternoon,  having  dined 
w’ith  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell  at  Mrs.  Hoppin’s  I  had  service 
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&  preached  upon  “Reaping  as  we  Sow”.  Took  tea  at  Mr. 
Choate’s. 

Dec.  6th.  Made  a  charming  call  on  Mrs.  Geo.  Pea¬ 
body,  with  whom  I  found  Mrs.  Gardner  and  Miss  Fanny. 
The  dear  little  ones  were  sent  for,  both  Clara  &  Fanny  as 
well  as  Mrs  Gardner’s  babe.  .  .  .  Upon  my  return  home 
I  find  on  my  table  a  note  written  by  Mr.  Peabody  enclos¬ 
ing  another  containing  seventy  five  dollars,  of  wh  he  asks 
my  acceptance.  Valuable  as  is  this  gift  I  feel  that  it  is 
doubly  so  for  the  beautiful  words  with  wh  it  is  accom¬ 
panied.  .  .  . 

Dec  14th.  The  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  the  first 
of  our  return  to  the  Church  proper  after  an  exclusion  of 
many  weeks.  .  .  .  Our  Ch  interior  is  really  made  quite 
attractive.  The  block  work  upon  the  walls  is  a  handsome 
imitation  of  stone  —  and  the  arch  around  the  building 
being  also  blocked  adds  much  to  the  general  beauty.  By 
a  skillful  arrangement  of  colors  the  height  of  the  ceiling 
has  been  materially  increased  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
The  Ch  has  been  provided  with  a  system  of  ventilation. 
The  old  tablets  have  been  put  up  —  over  niches  on  each 
side  of  the  main  entrance.  The  gas  fixtures  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  this  week.  The  Vestry  Room,  wh  has  also  been 
furnished  after  the  same  style  with  the  Ch,  is  to  be  lighted 
with  gas  —  which  has  already  been  supplied  to  the  Lect 
Room  below.  After  evening  service  I  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Norsworthy,  whose  aged  &  decrepit  husband  of  ninety 
eight  years  died  yesterday.  .  .  .His  remains  will  be  buried 
from  St.  Peter’s  tomorrow.  Mrs.  N.  his  widow  is  twenty 
and  even  thirty  years  younger,  being  the  last  of  a  number 
of  wnves  who  have  successively  been  wedded  to  her  husband 
and  have  died.  .  .  . 

Dec.  19th.  Dined  with  Bp  Clark  at  Mrs.  John  Lee’s.^® 
The  Bp  lectured  before  the  Mechanic  Lyceum  last  evening 
upon  Materialism  in  his  usually  happy  &  lively  manner. 

Dec.  21st.  Passed  this  Sunday  in  Lawrence  on  an  ex¬ 
change  with  Dr.  Packard  making  my  home  at  the  pleasant 

10  Mr.  Lee  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Alice  (Roosevelt)  Longworth. 
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and  hospitable  quarters  of  mj  old  friends  Mr,  &  Mrs. 
Hoadly,  .  .  . 

Dec,  24th.  Held  a  service  on  Christinas  eve,  lighting 
our  beautiful  Ch  for  the  first  time  with  gas.  .  .  .  On  Tues¬ 
day  I  drove  over  the  city  with  Beckford  on  a  stormy  after¬ 
noon  &  left  turkeys,  chickens  &  mutton  at  the  door  of 
about  fourteen  grateful  &  depend‘d  poor,  .  .  .  The  Church 
has  trees  in  the  windows,  chancel  &  gallery  —  with  run¬ 
ning  wreath  around  the  pillars,  font,  pulpit  &  reading  desk 
—  in  which  latter  are  placed  a  ‘‘star”  &  a  “cross”  most 
tastefully  made  up  of  evergreen  &  flowers  of  everlasting. 
The  letters  I.H.S.  were  formed  in  white  flowers  upon  the 
arm  of  the  Cross.  After  Service  we  dined  with  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Nichols  at  father’s  table,  ^Ir.  Farley  calling  in  directly 
after. 

1857  Jan.  1st,  Circumcision  Day.  .  .  .Mrs.  Gardner 
walked  up  with  us  from  Church.  Her  husband  sent  me 
this  morning  a  richly  bound  copy  of  Webster’s  Private 
Correspondence  —  a  most  valuable  present.  Mr.  Lovell 
also  sent  me  a  day  or  two  ago  an  equally  valuable  gift. 
Called  on  Mrs.  N.  Silsbce  at  her  New  Year’s  reception. 
Last  evening  I  .  .  .  was  in  Lowell,  .  .  preached  a  sermon 
on  N  Year’s  Eve  in  St.  Anne’s  Ch  after  prayers  read  by 
Dr.  Edson, 

Jan.  6th.  ...  In  the  evening  preached  in  Trinity  Ch, 
Haverhill.  .  .  .  Am  the  guest  of  ^Irs.  Merrill  in  H*  at  whose 
hospitable  quarters  the  Bishop  &  Mrs.  Eastbum  are  also 
entertained. 

Jan,  7th.  Assisted  in  the  services  and  consecration  of 
Trinity  Church  —  a  tasteful  Gothic  edifice  erected  at  a 
cost  of  six  thousand  &  five  hundred  dollars,  inclusive  of 
site  &  furniture.  This  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
our  E.  D.  !M.  Association,  wh  during  the  past  year  has 
contrib^  $1000  for  the  support  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  the 
!MissionL  .  .  .A  noble  band  of  intellig‘  young  men  constit* 
the  vestry,  headed  by  Mr.  Ch  Wingate  as  Senior  Warden 
.  .  .  .Met  with  my  old  classmate.  Judge  Howe 

Jan.  9th.  Heard  Thalberg  at  his  only  concert  in  Salem 
—  a  perfect  feast.  .  .  .Mr.  Thalberg  was  assisted  by  a 
powerful  barrytone.  Signor  Morelle  and  by  a  sweet-voiced 
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contralto,  Madame  D’Angri,  who  was  anything  but  charm¬ 
ing  in  her  personal  appearance.  .  .  . 

Jan.  19th.  A  snow  storm  has  so  completely  blocked  up 
the  streets  with  drifts,  that  hardly  a  person  has  ventured 
out  during  the  day.  .  .  . 

Jan.  25th.  .  .  .  Today  I  preached  in  the  morning  for  Mr. 
Mason  wh  has  gone  to  Salem,  and  in  the  aft"  listened  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Platt  in  Grace  Church,  with  whom  I  took  tea 
afterward  at  Mr.  James  C.  Dana’s.  Spent  a  pleasant  hour 
after  Church  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana. 

Jan.  28th.  For  two  days  I  have  sat  on  the  examination 
of  the  Class*  High  School,  wh  has  proved  very  creditable 
.  .  .  This  forenoon  I  have  spent  at  the  Lyceum,  listening 
to  the  pleasant  declamat  and  theses  of  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  H.  School  —  to  whom  I  made  an  address  & 
presented  the  diplomas.  In  the  aft"  heard  an  instructive 
&  able  discourse  from  Edwin  S.  Whipple,  a  graduate  of  the 
Salem  H.  School,  (formerly  Bowditch)  before  a  reunion 
in  the  Tabernacle  of  all  the  alumni.  .  .  . 

Jan.  29th.  Went  to  Somerville  &  brought  home  our 
recovered  sister  Lucy.  We  are  all  happy  to  have  her 
again  amongst  us.  The  Hon  Preston  S.  Brooks,  who  was 
guilty  a  year  ago  of  the  fearful  outrage  upon  Mr,  Sumner 
died  yesterday  at  Washington.  .  .  . 

Feb.  15th.  Sunday,  spent  in  Waltham  on  an  exchange 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fales. 

Feb.  11th.  Heard  Mr.  Emerson**  at  the  Lyceum  upon 
the  “Improvement  of  Time”.  .  .  . 

Feb.  24th.  Heard  today  of  the  death  of  Dr,  Elisha 
Kent  Kane  at  Havana.  ,  .  .  But  a  few’  days  ago,  the  death 
of  Hugh  Miller  the  geologist  startled  the  world. 

March  3rd  &  4th.  The  Ch  Mission*'  Assocn  of  the  East¬ 
ern  District  met  in  Salem.  About  twelve  of  the  clergy 
were  present.  .  .  .  Dr.  Vinton  preached  the  closing  sermon. 

Mar.  8th.  Spent  at  Jamaica  Plain  on  an  exchange 
with  my  predecessor  &  friend,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Babcock.  .  .  . 

Mar.  24th.  .  .  .  Have  received  within  a  few  days  a 
charming  letter  from  Utica,  w’ritten  by  Mrs.  E.  Clark.  .  .  . 

Mar.  29th.  Exchanged  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller  of 
11  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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Andover.  .  .  .  Dined  at  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrences  with  whose 
very  pleasant  family  I  spent  also  Saturday  evening.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  I  took  a  favorite  stroll  wh  I  once  took 
so  frequently  with  my  lamented  and  beloved  friend  W.  B. 
Homer. 

Apr.  7th.  On  Sat  last  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  my 
dear  father-in-law  bade  adieu  to  earth.  .  .  .  Our  friends, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  !Mason  &  the  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock  were  present 
toda^',  by  invitation  of  the  family  to  officiate  at  his  funer¬ 
al.  ..  .  This  very  aft"  at  the  same  hour  of  4  o’clock  —  the 
remains  of  my  almost  mother  Mrs.  John  Codman,  were 
borne  from  the  Old  Central  llileeting  House  in  Dorchester 
to  their  final  resting  place.  .  .  . 

Apr.  12th.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Mr.  Snow  kindly  spent  this 
Sunday  with  us  &  preached  both  parts  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

Apr.  18th.  Wrote  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Payson,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Peabody,  Dr.  Ducachet  &  others  letters  of  condolence,  and 
of  response  to  letters  of  sympathy  &  the  like.  .  .  .  Sent 
also  last  Monday  a  letter  to  Norwich,  Conn,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  enquiry  from  one  of  a  Com®*  of  the  Church  there 
(Ct  Church)  asking  whether  I  would  accept  an  invitation 
to  the  Rectorship.  I  wrote  that  I  could  not  consistently 
encourage  an  application.  .  .  . 

Apr.  23rd.  Went  to  Taunton  with  my  sister  Sarah  to 
see  Theodore  at  the  Asylum  in  that  village.  .  .  . 

April  24th.  Dined  at  ^Ir.  George  Peabody’s  with  the 
family  &  Mrs.  Gardner  —  enjoyed  their  beautiful  circle 
in  the  highest  degree. 

April  26th.  .  .  .  Baptised  Catherine  Elizabeth,  the  sec¬ 
ond  infant  child  of  my  friends,  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo  Gard¬ 
ner:  the  family  being  present,  and  Miss  Marianne  Tim¬ 
mins  standing  as  sponsor.  .  .  . 

May  3d.  .  .  .  IMr.  Nath’  Carlile  was  at  Church,  brother 
of  a  former  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  .  .  .  He  told  me  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carlile’s  remains  are  deposited  in  Mr.  For¬ 
rester’s  tomb  in  Charter  St  Burial  Ground. 

May  10th.  .  .  .  Baptised  the  infant  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chs  F. 
Choate  of  Cambridge.  .  .  . 

May  11th.  .  .  .  Dear  Edw^  &  Martha  leave  today  for 
Longmeadow,  and  soon  the  whole  family  will  disperse 
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perhaps  for  the  last  time  from  the  cherished  and  familiar 
homestead.  .  .  . 

May  24th.  The  past  week  another  of  my  Parish  (Miss 
Pickering)  has  sailed  for  Europe  —  and  other  friends  have 
returned.  .  .  .The  Rev.  Mr.  Wild  has  assisted  me  today 
....  Last  week  Mr.  Gardner  Green  of  Xorwich  called  to 
see  me  again  in  reference  to  visiting  Ct  Church  in  that 
city  at  some  leisure  moment  &c.  I  could  not  give  him 
much  encouragement. 

May  26th.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  F.  Gordon 
Dexter,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm  Appleton,  whose  remains 
were  borne  fr  St.  Paul’s  Boston  to  Mt  Auburn.  .  .  Mrs. 
Dexter  was  an  attendant  upon  St.  Peter’s  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  last  .year  &  I  think  of  two  yrs  previous.  .  .  .  Passed 
the  evening  &  night  at  Mr.  Gardners. 

May  31st.  .  .  .  Upon  returning  from  Church  I  found  a 
superb  set  of  Milton’s  Works,  Pickering,  London  —  left 
at  the  house  for  me  —  the  gift  of  Mr.  Geo  Gardner,  who 
with  his  lovely  &  Cn  wife  was  in  town  today.  .  .  . 

June  3rd.  Bishop  Eastburn  confirmed  in  St.  Peter’s 
Ch  this  evening  fourteen  persons,  &  addressed  them  in  a 
solemn  &  impressive  manner. 

June  7th.  ..  .  My  home  for  the  day  is  with  our  prized 
friend,  Mrs.  Foote.  My  little  ones  still  absent,  I  go  for 
today.  They  are  now  with  my  sister  in  Dorchester.  Su¬ 
san  has  been  in  town  today  &  has  sat  in  the  family  pew. . . . 

June  10th.  After  a  charming  visit  to  my  sister  Sarah’s, 
came  with  my  children  today  to  the  boarding  house  of  Mr. 
Kellogg,  Ocean  St.  Lynn.  We  dined  by  the  sea  &  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Salem  for  our  effects  returning  before  tea. 
We  find  our  quarters  very  pleasant  &  in  full  view  &  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  sounding  billows.  At  Harrison  Square  I  wrote 
letter  to  Dr.  P—1,  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Lyon,  Mr.  Jcb 
Spencer,  Mr.  Rocharle  and  the  sisterhood. 

June  14th.  Preached  at  Lynn  on  an  exchange  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hallam. . .  .  Very  kindly  taken  to  &  from  Church 
with  my  ch  by  Mr.  Allen. 

June  17th.  .  .  .Today  the  statue  of  Warren  is  to  be 
dedicated. 

June  22nd.  ...  I  have  taken  mv  children  this  afternoon 
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on  a  drive  to  Mr.  Peabodj’s^^  in  Danvers  —  a  charming 
place,  ...  C  &  A  rode  Dontey  with  the  litile  ones  under 
the  very  kind  care  of  Miss  Ellen  Peabody.^^ 

June  27th.  Salem  was  startled  by  the  sad  intelligence 
today  of  the  drowning  of  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  in  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  last  evening.  He  was  on  board 
the  steamer  Montreal,  when  the  vessel  took  fire  &  shortly 
burnt  to  the  waterside.  He  was  sailing  the  very  same  por¬ 
tion  of  the  river  where  a  year  ago,  lacking  one  week,  on 
the  same  night  of  the  week,  I  was  navigating  in  one  of  the 
Q  &  Montreal  steamboats.  About  300  passengers  are  said 
to  have  perished  —  only  150  saved.  The  telegraphic 
dispatch  made  a  very  great  sensation  in  Salem.  The  bells 
were  all  tolled  &  the  city  was  overspread  with  gloom. 
Salem’s  noblest  son  is  no  more.  The  most  public-spirited, 
philanthropic  &  best  of  her  citizens  is  gone.  I  loved  Mr. 
Phillips  as  well  as  admired  him.  His  departure  is  the 
crowning  affliction  to  his  family  of  his  previous  misfor¬ 
tunes,  under  wh  however  they  have  bowed  as  becomingly 
as  ne  had  borne  their  burden  with  Cn  fortitude  &  vigor. 

June  28th.  .  .  .At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I  preached 
in  Bank  Hall  on  Danvers  Plain  to  a  large  &  respectable  & 
most  attentive  congregation.  Our  Ch  choir  was  present, 
and  a  few  parishioners  of  St.  Peter’s.  This  was  the  first 
service  of  the  Church  ever  held  in  Danvers  —  the  first 
time  the  chants  &  prayers  of  the  Liturgy  ever  fell  upon 
the  still  air  of  its  village  since  creation’s  dawn.  The  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  a  mission  wh  we  have  in  contemplation, 
looks  well.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Pratt  &  Mr.  Gay^^  are  par¬ 
ticularly  active.  Mr.  Gay  took  me  home  at  night. 

June  30th.  .  .  .The  solemnities  of  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips 
funeral  were  attended  this  afternoon  at  his  former  place 
of  worship.  The  house  was  draped  —  stores  around  were 
draped  —  an  immense  concourse  was  present  to  testify 
their  respect.  ^7ever  was  pub.  sorrow  more  heartfelt.  I 

12  The  “Peabody  Farm”  owned  by  Col.  Georgre  Peabody, 
later  Mr.  William  C.  Endicott. 

13  Miss  Ellen  Peabody  became  Mrs.  William  C.  Endicott, 
Sr.,  wife  of  Secretary  of  War  in  Cleveland’s  administration. 

14  Ebenezer  Gay,  principal  of  Maple  Street  School. 
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have  called  upon  his  family  &  found  them  wonderfully 
supported.  May  every  consolation  be  theirs. 

July  5th.  Sunday.  Full  Church. . . .  Rev.  I.  C.  Smith 
of  Trinity  was  present  &  assisted  me  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

July  12th.  ...  In  the  evening  preached  in  Bank  Hall 
on  Danvers  Plain  after  full  Evening  Prayer.  .  .  .  Passed 
the  night  and  the  day  following  at  Mr.  Edw.  Kimball’s 
beautiful  place, my  dear  children  being  with  me. 

July  16th.  Alumni  Day  at  Cambridge  very  success¬ 
fully  celebrated.  The  heat  and  the  inconvenience  of  leav¬ 
ing  home  prevented  my  joining  as  a  half-child  of  Harvard. 
Mr.  Everett  delivered  the  Ovation  —  and  Lord  Sapier  was 
at  the  dinner  &  spoke  fittingly. 

July  19th.  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  my  last 
at  home  before  my  Summer  vacation.  .  .  .  Dined  at  Mr. 
Cox’s. 

July  22nd.  About  to  leave  for  Utica,  I  must  record 
my  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  &  attention  shown  us 
while  on  the  beach.  Our  many  drives  with  Mr  Allen  & 
Mr  La —  families  —  pleasant  visits  in  the  neighborhood, 
charming  calls  at  Kahant,  Lvnnmere  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  have  added  very  much  to  the  delicious  sea 
views  —  baths  &  breezes  —  and  the  general  health  we  have 
bn  permitted  to  enjoy.  .  .  .  Yesterday  drove  to  Mr.  Dexter’s 
place  at  Beverly,  where  I  had  a  most  gratifying  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr  Gordon  D  in  relation  to  affliction  &  its  proper 
consolations.  .  .  .  Saw  also  Mrs  F.  Dexter  the  devoted  wife 
of  her  invalid  husband.  Afterwards  took  tea  at  Kemwood 
....  Tomorrow  for  Utica. 

15  Later  known  as  the  Wentworth  place,  “Locust  Lawn,” 
not  now  standing. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BRIGADE 
ON  THE  HUDSON,  1780 

Nathaniel  Wade  at  West  Point 
By  Herbert  T.  Wade 
(Continued  from  Vol.  XC,  p.  99) 

In  regard  to  guard  details  reference  to  the  list  of  de¬ 
fences,  redoubts,  batteries,  guardhouses,  ferry  wharves, 
and  outposts  and  interior  guards  including  General  and 
Post  Headquarters,  w'ould  account  for  much  of  this  duty, 
particularly  when  some  of  the  tours  involved  one  or  more 
days  and  presence  at  some  distance  from  the  Grand  Par¬ 
ade.  Thus  on  August  30,  a  guard  was  posted  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  post  at  Fort  Montgomery  on  a  seven  days  tours. 
This  post  which  was  some  five  miles  below  West  Point  had 
been  captured  by  the  British  October  6,  1777,  hut  a  short 
w'hile  later  was  relinquished  by  them  and  again  occupied 
by  American  troops. 

Accordingly  Guard  Mount  represented  an  important 
phase  of  duty,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  various  details  from  each  regiment  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Colonel  Lamb  who  became  Commandant  of  the 
garrison  August  14,  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Malcom 
with  the  New  York  Levies.  According  to  Garrison  Or¬ 
ders  of  August  19,  1780;  as  copied  in  Colonel  Wade’s  Or¬ 
derly  Book : 

The  guards  in  the  future  will  mount  at  7  o’Clock  the 
Drummer  at  the  Main  Guard  will  beat  the  Drums  Call  at  half 
past  6  oClock  which  is  to  be  Immediately  answered  by  those 
of  the  Train  —  Next  by  those  in  Fort  Arnold  and  from 
thence  to  be  taken  up  by  the  troops  in  the  New  Barracks  & 
Continued  Throughout  the  Barracks  and  Encampments  until 
it  has  been  answered  by  all  the  Regiments  on  the  Ground  the 
Guard  Drum  will  then  give  the  signal  by  two  Tapps  on  the 
Drum  for  the  whole  to  beat  the  Troop  along  their  several 
Regiments  to  the  turn  out  at  Roll  Call  when  the  Adjutants 
will  march  their  Respective  Details  with  all  the  Musick  of 
their  Regiments  to  the  Grand  Parade  as  soon  as  the  whole  are 
Assembled  The  Adjutants  of  the  Day  will  proceed  to  tell 
of(f)  the  Guards  and  post  the  Officers.  He  will  then  Order 
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the  musick  to  beat  the  Short  Troop  iu  front  of  the  Guard 
from  the  left  to  the  right  then  b}*  wheeling  to  the  left  about 
Return  with  a  Quick  March  to  the  Left  of  the  Guard  taking 
Care  to  salute  the  Officer  of  the  Day  and  acquaint  him  the 
Guards  are  Ready  on  which  the  Officer  of  the  Day  will  order 
them  to  Perform  such  Exercise  as  he  shall  think  Propper 
are  to  be  marcht  of  to  their  several  Posts.  The  Adjutant  will 
then  Order  Attention  —  Carry  Arms  Support  Arms  by  Plat- 
tons  to  the  Right  wheel  as  soon  as  he  observeth  the  Plattoons 
are  Wheeled  and  Dressed  forward  March  at  which  word  the 
Musick  strike  up  a  March  —  Common  time.  The  Officers 
Commanding  Guards  will  then  wheel  his  Platoon  to  the  Left 
and  March  Past  the  Officer  of  the  Day  Ordering  his  Men  to 
Carry  Arms  Just  as  he  Comes  opposite  the  Officer  of  the  Day 
they  are  again  to  salute  him  with  3  Rolls  and  the  Drum  of 
the  Guard  will  Take  up  the  Beat  the  rest  are  to  be  Dismissed 
—  The  Retreat  is  to  be  beat  every  Evening  at  sunset  the 
Drummers  are  to  observe  the  same  signals  for  beginning  as 
directed  for  the  Troop. 

In  addition  to  guard  duty  at  West  Point  Colonel  Wade’s 
Brigade  supplied  details  for  fatigue  or  active  labor,  both 
on  the  post  and  at  other  stations  or  duties.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  the  fortifications  at  West  Point  had  been 
constructed  by  troops  stationed  there  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  while  far  from  completion  in  1780,  work  in¬ 
volving  some  $3,000,000  already  had  been  done.  Thus 
in  1779,  when  General  Parson’s  Brigade  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  opposite  to  West  Point  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  it  was  under  orders  daily  to  send  over  fa¬ 
tigue  parties  to  work  on  the  defences.  At  times  there  were 
as  many  as  2500  men  thus  employed. 

General  Washington  from  June  to  December  of  that 
year  was  living  at  West  Point  with  Headquarters  in  the 
Moore  House,  and  work  proceeded  actively  as  the  garrison 
was  substantial  and  the  main  army  was  in  the  vicinity. 
Earlier  in  the  summer  of  1780,  there  had  been  training  of 
the  garrison  by  General  Steuben  who  had  the  troops 
exempted  from  fatigue  duty.  By  the  time  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Brigade  arrived,  that  famous  drillmaster,  had  been 
relieved  and  apparently  little  if  anything  was  done  in  the 
way  of  intensive  training. 
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As  typical  of  the  fatigue  work  General  Orders  of  Au¬ 
gust  13  provided  that  200  men  from  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  Brigades  be  detailed  for  fatigue  work  un¬ 
der  Major  Villefranche,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Kos¬ 
ciusko  as  chief  engineer  officer  of  the  post. 

Another  instance  of  such  work  may  be  found  in  the 
After  General  Orders  of  August  15,  which  directed  that 
a  detachment  of  4  Captains,  6  Subalterns,  12  sergeants, 
10  drums  and  fifes,  and  400  rank  and  file  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Brigade  and  Colonel  Bartlett’s  Regiment  were  to 
be  paraded  every  morning  immediately  after  gun-firing 
for  fatigue  at  West  Point.  They  were  to  continue  the  fa¬ 
tigue  from  sunrise  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  from 
three  o’clock  to  sunset.  The  officer  commanding  the  de¬ 
tachment  would  receive  his  instructions  from  the  engineer. 

Important  as  the  fatigue  duty  unquestionably  was,  it 
was  slighted  at  times  by  the  various  details,  and  the  officers 
in  charge  were  urged  to  require  punctuality  and  regular 
attendance.  Such  duty  was  largely  required  of  Colonel 
Wade’s  Brigade  while  at  West  Point,  but  unfortunately 
and  perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  was  the  despatch 
of  details  to  Fishkill  to  serve  as  guards,  or  for  the  making 
of  cartridges,  repair  of  boats,  cutting  of  wood,  and  similar 
emplo^Tnent  at  the  supply  depot  there.  For  example  as 
early  as  August  9  there  were  ordered  2  subalterns,  and  90 
privates  from  the  ^Massachusetts  Brigade  to  go  to  Fishkill 
to  make  cartridges  under  the  direction  of  artillery  officers 
from  Colonel  Lamb’s  detachment. 

As  already  suggested  the  service  of  supply  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  and  its  supervision  by  the  Continental  Congress 
left  much  to  be  desired,  and  at  Fishkill  the  Commandant, 
Lieut.  Col.  Fflny  Hay,  who  had  the  confidence  of  General 
Washington,  sought  to  function  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
and  from  time  to  time  asked  Generals  Washington  and 
Arnold  for  substantial  details  from  the  West  Point  Garri¬ 
son  for  work  and  for  necessary  guards.  Thus  after  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Hay,  the  commandant,  had  requested  200 
men  to  cut  wood  for  the  garrison,  Arnold  wrote  on  August 
12  to  General  Washington  as  to  whether  he  should  send 
the  detail  desired.  A  reply  came  dated  the  following  day 
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from  General  Washington  as  follows:  “The  providing 
wood  in  season  for  the  Garrison  is  so  essential  a  matter 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnishing  Colo.  Hay  with  the 
men  required.”  Accordingly  a  detail  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Brigade  of  2  Captains,  4  Subalterns,  10  Sergeants,  4 
Drums  and  Fifes,  and  200  Rank  and  File  who  were  good 
ax  men,  was  ordered  to  Fishkill. 

Nevertheless,  this  depletion  of  the  garrison  at  West 
Point  was  seriously  considered  by  the  responsible  officers, 
and  on  August  16,  Major  Franks,  Arnold’s  Aid,  wrote  to 
Colonel  Lamb,  the  commandant  of  the  post  that  no  more 
men  were  to  be  taken  from  the  garrison  and  sent  up  river. 
Again  Colonel  Lamb  writing  to  Arnold  on  August  19  in 
regard  to  the  shortage  of  ammunition  calling  attention  to 
“the  details  for  guards  and  fatigue  at  Fishkill”  reported 
“that  there  were  hardly  enough  men  otherwise  to  turn 
out.”  The  condition  was  also  realized  at  Headquarters 
for  Major  Franks,  wrote  to  Colonel  Lamb,  “no  more  can 
be  taken  from  the  garrison  as  it  will  be  weakened  by  the 
draft  of  200  men  to  go  up  the  river  to  Col.  Hay  to  cut 
wood.  I  agree  to  your  opinion  and  have  recommended  it 
to  the  Quartermaster.”® 

With  such  large  and  frequent  details,  it  was  more  than 
evident  that  both  the  administration  and  upkeep  of  the 
post  at  West  Point  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline  were 
most  difficult,  and  the  work  of  Colonel  Wade  as  brigade 
commander  was  rendered  hard  and  unsatisfactory  with 
little  he  personally  could  do  to  improve  conditions.  As 
Colonel  Lamb  stated  on  August  18  “exclusive  of  the 
guards  we  have  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  daily 
on  fatigue.  This  is  murder  to  a  garrison  whose  troops 
ought  to  have  some  little  discipline.” 

However,  Colonel  Hay  was  still  importunate  in  his  re¬ 
quests  and  on  September  5  wrote  asking  for  more  troops. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  realized  that  Fishkill  was  an  im¬ 
portant  post  and  depot  and  various  orders  were  issued  for 
its  protection  in  case  the  enemy  should  pass  the  barriers  at 
West  Point.  Thus  on  September  3  Lieutenant  Colonel 

8  Lamb  Correspondence  at  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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Varick,  Arnold’s  Military  Secretary,  had  written  for 
Arnold  to  Major  William  M.  Betts  at  Fishkill  that  with 
indications  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  as  ordered 
by  General  Washington,  flat  boats  should  be  sent  down  to 
King’s  Ferry. 

The  garrison  at  West  Point,  now  under  General  Arnold’s 
command,  including  the  Massachusetts  Brigade,  required 
certain  necessary  reorganization  of  personnel.  In  this 
connection  there  is  available  an  interesting  letter  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  aid.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  dated  from 
Robinson’s  House,  September  5,  1780,  and  addressed  to 
Colonel  Alexander  Scammel,®  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Continental  Army  at  this  time,  probably  at  Headquarters 
at  Tappan.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  is  significant  in  that  it  apparently  is  in  a  re¬ 
ply  to  a  suggestion  made  to  name  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade 
as  a  Deputy  Adjutant  General  for  the  Post  and  Depart¬ 
ment.  Colonel  Varick  writes  of  Colonel  Wade, 

This  Militia  Garrison  does  not  furnish  any  milita  (?) 
officer  of  sufficient  Capacity  to  execute  that  office  with  Pro¬ 
priety.  Inclosed  you  have  an  opinion  of  (a)  Colonel  Com¬ 
mandant  Wade’s  abilities,  he  commands  the  Mass*‘  Brigade 
&  is  a  man  of  the  most  superior  talents  as  well  as  ap])earance 
of  any  of  these  Gentrj\  But  is  there  not  an  impropriety  in 
such  an  appointment  when  we  have  Continental  officers  such 
as  Livingston,  Sheldon,  Bauman  etc,  in  the  Department  etc. 

It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  Colonel 
Varick  based  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wade  just  quoted,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  West  Point  only  two  or  three 
times  and  was  busily  engaged  at  headquarters  particularly 
in  the  absence  of  ^lajor  Franks,  who  had  left  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  August  23  to  bring  ^Irs.  Arnold  to  Robinson’s 
House,  which  they  reached  on  September  15.  Likewise 
there  are  few  records  surviving  of  visits  of  Colonel  Wade 
to  Headquarters  at  Robinson’s  House  where  he  could 
have  met  Colonel  Varick. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  Colonel  Wade’s  reputation 

9  Colonel  Alexander  Scannmel  (1747-1781)  was  chosen  by 
Congrress  to  succeed  Thomas  Pickering,  as  Adjutant  Gleneral  of 
the  Continental  Army  and  served  until  Januarj*  1,  1781. 
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was  known  at  General  Headquarters  as  Colonel  Scammel 
had  served  with  General  Sullivan  in  the  Rhode  Island  cam¬ 
paign  of  1778,  and  that  in  a  letter  not  preserved  Colonel 
Wade  had  been  mentioned  for  this  detail.  The  opinion 
of  Colonel  Varick,  just  quoted,  may  be  considered  compli¬ 
mentary  to  Colonel  Wade  in  view  of  his  short  service  at 
the  West  Point  garrison.  The  General  Orders  of  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1780,  announced  that  Captain  Lieutenant  Isaac 
Hubbell,  who  had  been  serving  as  Acting  Deputy  Adjutant 
General  was  now  appointed  to  that  position  and  as  Sub- 
Inspector  of  the  troops  in  the  department  until  further 
orders. 

For  this  date,  September  5,  1780,  there  is  available  a 
return  of  the  Massachusetts  Brigade  of  New  Levies  com¬ 
manded  by  Nathaniel  Wade,  which  gives  the  total  strength 
of  that  organization  as  1565  all  ranks. 

The  administration  of  post  and  department  at  West 
Point  including  the  garrison  was  on  a  far  from  efficient 
basis  due  to  Arnold’s  lack  of  interest  and  administrative 
capacity  as  already  noted,  not  to  mention  his  predominant 
concern  with  his  own  nefarious  schemes.  Yet  with  the 
general  conditions  affecting  the  American  Army  in  1780, 
such  a  state  of  affairs  was  hardly  remarkable  and  much 
was  taken  for  granted. 

Colonel  Wade  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  militia  brigade  of  short  term  troops  under 
conditions  that  did  not  permit  of  their  rigorous  training 
and  military  development  as  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
garrison  troops  by  Steuben  earlier  in  the  summer.  The 
enforcement  of  proper  discipline  was  far  from  an  easy  task 
in  view  of  conditions  existing  on  the  post  and  with  a  group 
of  militia  officers  of  varied  experience  and  abilities.  Men¬ 
tion  already  has  been  made  of  guard  and  fatigue  duties, 
but  deficiencies  of  conduct  such  as  robbery  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  neighboring  farms,  theft  of  rails  and  tim¬ 
ber  for  firewood,  mid-day  bathing  in  the  River,  failure  to 
keep  arms  clean,  and  proper  policing  of  quarters,  and  like 
breaches  on  the  part  of  rank  and  file,  and  as  well  as  a  lack 
of  adequate  supervision,  promptness  and  maintenance  of 
military  records  on  the  part  of  his  officers  were  all  natural 
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problems  which  required  the  attention  of  the  brigade  com¬ 
mander.  ^Nevertheless,  General  Orders  and  records  of 
court  martials  show  that  a  reasonable  standard  of  disci¬ 
pline  was  maintained,  though  doubtless  far  below  that  of 
the  troops  of  the  Continental  Line  with  the  main  army. 
But  with  short  term  militia  hastily  raised  with  but  limited 
training,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  officers  and  men  by  other 
than  a  reasonable  standard  of  performance  and  this  beyond 
question  Colonel  Wade  was  able  to  secure. 

Arnold  wrote  on  September  10  that  the  weak  condition 
of  the  garrison  at  West  Point  prevented  any  detachment 
of  troops  to  other  posts  and  services.  He  also  wrote  the 
following  day  to  General  Washington  describing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  signals  arranged  in  case  of  a  British  attack  and 
stated  that  cannon  would  be  sent  down  from  West  Point. 
Already  two  cannon,  a  4-pounder  and  a  howitzer,  had  been 
sent  down  to  Colonel  Livingston  at  Verplancks  Point,  rath¬ 
er  against  the  judgment  of  Colonel  Lamb.  However,  they 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  as  mounted  at  Tellers  Point 
they  were  directed  against  The  Vulture  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  September  22,  and  compelled  that  vessel  to  drop  down 
the  River  out  of  range,  so  that  Andre,  who  had  been  in 
conference  with  Arnold  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
was  unable  to  return  to  it  and  was  forced  to  make  the  over¬ 
land  journey  on  which  he  was  captured. 

As  already  mentioned  General  Washington  constantly 
was  concerned  about  any  possible  attack  from  below  on 
West  Point,  and  specially  mindful  for  its  safety  wrote  on 
September  2,  1780,  to  Arnold  as  follows:^® 

Head-Quarters,  Bergen  County,  2  Sepember,  1780 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  some  important  movement  I  thought  it  advisable  that 
you  should  be  apprized  of  it,  because  it  is  uncertain,  if  the 
information  should  prove  true  whether  their  object  will  be 
an  attack  on  the  main  army,  or  an  attempt  on  the  posts  in 
the  Highlands.  I  wish  you,  therefore  to  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  put  the  latter  in  the  most  defensible  state  which  is 
possible.  Orders  are  already  given  for  the  two  State  regi- 

10  Sparks,  Writings  of  Washington,  Vol.  VII,  p.  181. 
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ments  of  Connecticut  to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel  Shel¬ 
don,  and  in  case  the  enemy  should  make  demonstrations  seri¬ 
ously  attacking  the  fortifications  on  the  North  River,  you  will 
call  this  force  immediately  to  your  assistance,  collect  all  your 
detachments,  and  withdraw  the  garrisons  from  the  Post  at 
Kings’  Ferry;  at  the  same  time  removing  the  stores  from 
thence.  For  this  and  other  purposes  you  will,  without  delay, 
be  pleased  to  order  sixty  boats  to  that  place,  with  five  men 
each,  to  be  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  may  require. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Go.  Washington. 

Accordingly  Colonel  Varick,  Arnold’s  Military  Secre¬ 
tary,  issued  the  following  order  in  the  name  of  that  general 
from  his  Headquarters  under  date  of  September  4,  1780: 

Sir, 

The  Genl.  requests  that  you  will  order  five  Subs,  fifteen 
Serjeants  &  250  rank  &  file  who  are  good  oarsmen  &  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  boats,  to  be  immediately 
drafted  from  the  Garrison.  The  senior  officer  to  call  on  the 
Garrison  Quartermaster,  who  will  furnish  him  with  Direc¬ 
tions.  —  The  men  to  take  their  arms  &  to  be  supplied  with 
twenty  Rounds  of  Ammunition  Each  &  2  Days  provision. 

By  Commd.  M.  Genl  Arnold 
R.  V.  Secy. 

Colo  Wade.  — 

The  orders  for  Ammunition  to  be  given  in  favor  of  the 
respective  Regimental  Quarter  Masters,  who  are  to  be  an¬ 
swered  therefor. 

Colonel  Varick  to  Colonel  Wade,  September  4,  1780. 
(Original  in  Library  of  Congress.) 

Benedict  Arnold’s  order  for  the  60  boats. 

At  this  time,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  General  Arnold 
merely  exercised  the  ordinary  routine  command  of  this 
important  post.  As  a  result  adequate  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded  for  his  own  p^ersonal  affairs,  of  which  apparently 
he  was  most  secretive  as  w’ell  as  his  reasons  for  various 
trips  to  the  south.  As  a  typical  instance  of  ordinary  ad¬ 
ministrative  routine  may  be  cited  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Wade  to  Arnold  dated  September  6,  1780,  and  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
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information  as  to  the  dates  of  the  commissions  of  the  field 
officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Brigade.  It  is  reproduced 
herewith : 


West  Point,  Sept.  6th,  1780 
Sir, 

Agreable  to  Your  Hon’rs  Direction  I  have  Given  orders  for 
the  Several  Field  Officers,  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts 
Brigade,  to  Send  in  to  Head  Quarters,  the  time  their  Re¬ 
spective  Commissions  Bear  Date,  —  The  following  are  the 
Dates  of  Mine;  and  my  other  Field  Commissions,  and  the 
Establishment  upon  which  they  were  Given  —  By  which, 
when  Arranged  with  the,  others,  Your  Hon’r  will  be  able  to 
Determine  our  Point  of  Command  according  to  Rank  — 

Viz :  —  Myself  Commis’d  ColT  of  a  Reg’t  of  Infantry 
Raised  by  the  Massachusets  State,  Commission  Bearing  Date 
27th  Day  of  Feb’y  1778. 

Lt.  Col’.  Huse  Commission  Bearing  Date  July  16,  1779 
Second  Essex  Reg*,  of  Militia  Second  Brigade 

Maj*  Low  Commission  Bearing  Date  March  I***  1778  first 
Essex  Reg*,  of  Militia  Second  Brigade 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  Hon’rs  obedient  Humble 
Servt 

Nath’l  Wade  Col’l 

Hon’bl  Maj’r  Gen’l  Arnold 

In  the  Garrison  After  Orders  of  September  8,  1780. 
Major  Low  of  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  was  detached  to 
relieve  Major  Benjamin  Farrar  at  Fishkill.  He  was  to 
call  on  the  Commandant  at  8  o’clock  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  for  orders.  There  had  been  complaints  of  the  behavior 
of  the  troops  at  this  post  and  a  change  of  command  was 
determined  on.^^ 

At  Fishkill  a  detachment  of  the  Massachusetts  Brigade 
had  been  stationed  as  a  guard  and  for  fatigue  duty.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  had  a  strategic  and  intrinsic  importance  as  a 
base,  for  frequent  reference  is  found  in  orders  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  in  case  the  enemy  should  be  able  to  sail  up  the 
river  and  pass  the  fortifications  and  barriers  at  West  Point. 

11  Correspondence  of  General  Washington,  Library  of  Con- 
gfress,  1915,  Vol.  II,  p.  1515. 
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About  this  time  Arnold  definitely  informed  himself  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  nature,  number  and 
disposition  of  its  armament  of  defense.  On  September  5, 
1780,  Major  Sebastian  Bauman  of  the  Artillery  wrote  to 
him  transmitting  a  return  of  the  ordnance  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  aggregating 
some  100  pieces  of  various  calibres. 

Likewise  Major  Villefranehe,  the  engineer  officers,  sup¬ 
plied  a  list  of  the  various  defenses  of  West  Point  and  vicin¬ 
ity  with  the  number  of  men  outside  of  artillery  required 
to  man  them.  Already^-  a  list  of  the  works  at  West  Point 
and  Arnold’s  opinion  of  their  nature  and  strength  had  been 
given  and  this  and  other  data  was  included  in  the  material 
given  to  Major  Andre  and  found  on  his  person  at  the  time 
of  his  capture.  While  the  list  of  works  at  West  Point  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  Arnold  as  copied  from  various  re¬ 
ports,  in  some  cases  the  actual  documents  as  reported  to 
him  figured  in  the  material  actually  turned  over.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  dependence  on  the  work  of  others 
rather  than  a  personal  examination  and  knowledge  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  defense. 

As  illustrating  what  Arnold’s  principal  interest  was  at 
this  time  reference  might  be  made  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
discussed^®  with  one  of  his  officers  the  best  method  of  de¬ 
fense  in  the  event  of  a  British  attack,  whether  the  works 
should  be  defended  or  the  enemy  should  be  met  in  the  de¬ 
files  as  they  advanced  from  the  south.  Arnold  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  said  to  have  declared  for  the  latter  alternative, 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  so  planned,  in  which  event 
the  West  Point  garrison  so  advanced  would  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  and  compelled  to  surrender  or  cut  to  pieces. 

The  dramatic  development  and  revelation  of  Arnold’s 
Treason  is  of  course  one  of  the  compelling  episodes  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  has  received  the  attention  of 
many  historians  in  extenso,  especially  Carl  Van  Doren^^, 

12  See  ante  page. 

13  William  Gordon,  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
London,  1788,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  485. 

14  Carl  Van  Doren,  Secret  History  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  New  York,  1941. 
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who  has  utilized  the  significant  documents  of  the  Clinton 
Papers  in  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Inasmuch  as  Colonel  Wade  had  no  special  part  in  these 
events  other  than  as  noted,  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  present 
pages  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  capture  of  Major  Andre  and 
the  momentous  events  happening  at  Robinson’s  House  on 
September  25,  1780. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  Major  Andre  at  the  time 
of  his  capture  was  the  following  summary  in  Arnold’s  own 
handwriting;^® 

Estimate  of  Forces  at  W’st  Point  and  its  Dependencies 
September  13,  1780 

A  brigade  of  Massachusetts  Militia  and 
two  regiments  of  Eank  and  File  New 
Hampshire,  Inclusive  of  166  Batteaux  Men 
at  Verplanck’s  and  Stony  Points  992 

On  command  and  Extra  Services  at  Fish  kills, 

New  Windsor,  &c.,  &c.,  who  may  be  called  in 

occasionally  852 

3  Kegiments  of  Connecticut  Militia  under 

the  Corn’d  of  Colonel  Wells  in  the  lines 

near  N.  Castle  488 

A  detachment  of  New  York  levies  on  the  lines  115 

Militia  2,447 

Colonel  Lamb’s  Regiment  167 

Colonel  Livingston’s  at  Verplanck  and 

Stony  Pts  80  247 

Colonel  Sheldon’s  Dragoons  in  the  lines 
about  one  half  mounted  142 

Batteaux  Men  and  Artificers  250 

3,086 

That  Colonel  Wade  from  time  to  time  visited  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Robinson’s  House  and  conferred  with  Arnold 
is  shown  by  occasional  letters  and  records  of  slight  im¬ 
portance.  On  one  such  visit  he  brought  up  the  matter  of 
the  discharge  of  one  Captain  Fernald  of  his  command  on 
the  score  of  ill  health,  and  wrote  to  that  officer  under  date 
of  September  18,  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

15  Boynton,  History  of  West  Point,  New  York.  1863,  p.  112. 
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It  would  appear  also  that  Colonel  Wade  not  only  visited 
Headquarters  on  Sunday,  September  17,  1780,  but  was  a 
guest  at  midday  dinner  at  that  time.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  he  crossed  the  river  in  Colonel  Lamb’s  barge  with  that 
officer  and  the  Officer  of  the  Hay,  who  following  the  usual 
Army  custom  was  also  dining  with  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Department.  Other  guests  at  Robinson’s 
House  at  that  week-end  were  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua  Hett 
Smith  who  figured  in  the  approaching  treason  episode. 

Arnold  discussed  with  Colonel  Lamb  the  propriety  and 
nature  of  a  reply  to  a  communication  from  Colonel  Bev¬ 
erly  Robinson,  now  with  the  British  Army,  requesting  an 
interview  on  personal  matters  ostensibly  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  Such  action  Colonel  Lamb  opposed  vigorously  un¬ 
less  there  was  direct  authorization  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  it  happened  Arnold  was  to  see  that  evening  at 
Kings  Ferry  on  the  Commander-in-chief’s  trip  east  to  meet 
Rochambeau. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  on  this  day  occurred  an  in¬ 
teresting  incident  that  Professor  Daniel  Treadwell  recalled 
as  told  him  after  the  War  by  Colonel  Wade.  In  view  of 
Arnold’s  frequent  absences  from  the  post  and  his  keeping 
secret  from  his  military  family  most  of  his  personal  con¬ 
cerns,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  following  occurrence  took 
place. 

Colonel  Wade,  as  he  told  the  story  to  Professor  Tread¬ 
well.  on  taking  leave  of  his  host  after  dinner  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  of  Arnold’s  aids  on  his  way  to  the  shore 
of  the  River  to  take  his  boat  back  to  return  to  West  Point. 
The  name  of  the  aid  Professor  Treadwell  unfortunately 
could  not  remember  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  but  the 
incident  he  described  from  memory  as  follows:^® 

On  arriving  near  the  shore,  the  Major  suddenly  changed 
the  subject  of  conversation  and  said  in  an  impressive  voice. 
‘Col.  Wade,  there  is  something  going  on  here  that  I  do  not 
understand  and  cannot  find  out.  I  say  this  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  at  the  Fort.  I  fear  there  is  something  brewing 

16  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade,  by  the  late  Professor  Daniel 
Treadwell,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Antiquarian  Papers,  May,  1881,  Vol. 
II,  No.  XIX.  Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Courier. 
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about  US,  and  all  I  can  say  is  look  out  for’.  With  these  words 
he  suddenly  returned  upon  his  path,  evidently  to  avoid  all 
inquiry  or  explanation.  Col.  Wade  was  wholly  unable  at  the 
time  to  guess  from  what  quarter  the  threatened  mischief 
might  be  expected.  But  after  Arnold’s  defection  it  became 
evident  that  the  Major  had  his  suspicions  excited  by  the 
secret  communications  which  were  carried  on,  or  by  the  pri¬ 
vacy  with  which  Arnold  wrote,  and  the  care  with  which  he 
kept  certain  papers  hidden  from  all  about  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  took  this  method  to  rouse  the  vigilance  of  a  principal 
officer  of  the  garrison,  though  he  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
sure  of  himself  or  of  his  suspicions  to  make  any  charges  or 
insinuations  against  his  general.  Professor  Treadwell  in 
writing  these  recollections,  spoke  of  Colonel  Wade’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  that  the  Major  presenting  these  confidences 
showed  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  fidelity  to  his  Commander, 
as  well  as  acuteness  in  observnng  unusual  manifestations  that 
he  could  not  explain. 

Unfortunately  Professor  Treadwell  forgot  the  name  of 
the  officer  and  other  details  of  Colonel  Wade’s  reminis¬ 
cences  which  would  have  been  most  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  He  believed  that  it  must  have  been  either  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Varick  or  Major  Franks,  then  serving  as  Arnold’s 
aids,  but  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  warning  that  he  would 
have  been  put  on  his  guard  and  might  have  saved  the  fort 
and  the  garrison  had  any  suspicious  orders  been  received 
or  unusual  circumstances  developed. 

In  this  connection  Professor  Treadwell  wrote  of  Colonel 
Wade,  that  “he  was  a  very  taciturn  man,  rarely  speaking 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  especially  silent  as  to  his  own 
brave  and  honorable  share  in  it.” 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  incident  nothing  apparently 
had  come  to  Colonel  Wade’s  attention  to  arouse  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  unusual  or  untoward  activity  on  the  part  of  his 
Commander-in-chief.  Furthermore  it  may  be  assumed 
that  without  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  overt  or  even  ques¬ 
tionable  acts  on  the  part  of  Arnold,  he  probably  would  have 

17  This  incident  and  Professor  Treadwell’s  communication 
have  been  thoroughly  considered  in  William  Abbatt,  The  Crisis 
of  the  Revolution,  New  York,  1899,  see  p.  44  note. 
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considered  anything  strange  or  unusual  none  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  concern. 

While  Arnold’s  personal  aids  were  finding  various  mat¬ 
ters  in  no  way  to  their  liking  or  understanding,  they  were 
in  total  ignorance  of  his  doings,  especially  when  they  in¬ 
volved  his  departures  from  Headquarters  alone  except  to 
meet  General  Washington  or  Mrs.  Arnold.  They  were 
perplexed  and  annoyed  by  many  strange  circumstances  and 
unexplained  relations  with  various  individuals  on  the  part 
of  their  chief.  However,  it  was  not  entirely  extraordinary 
that  for  important  intelligence  work  with  spies  or  under¬ 
cover  agents  within  the  enemy  lines  a  general  might  keep 
his  own  counsel,  as  did  LaFayette  when  Arnold  asked  for 
General  Washington’s  sources  of  information  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Likewise  from  Arnold’s  aids,  except  as  noted,  came  no 
suspicion  or  discussion  of  matters  at  Headquarters.  It  is 
here  unnecessary  to  recall  the  activities  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  on  his  trip  to  Hartford  to  meet  General  Rocham- 
beau,  and  his  stopping  for  a  delayed  breakfast  at  Robin¬ 
son’s  House  after  Arnold  had  left  suddenly,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  news  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  leaving  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  excuse  that  he  had  been  called  to  West  Point. 

After  Arnold  had  received  such  a  message  from  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Jameson  informing  him  of  the  capture  of 
John  Anderson,  (Major  John  Andre),  he  hastily  left  the 
breakfast  table,  said  “Goodbye”  to  his  wife,  and  leaving 
word  that  he  had  been  called  to  West  Point  mounted  a 
horse  and  went  to  his  barge  at  the  landing.  At  the  table 
had  been  Colonels  Hamilton  and  McHenry  of  General 
Washington’s  staff,  having  arrived  in  advance  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  as  he  had  visited  certain  defences  on  his 
way  down.  After  a  late  breakfast  and  noting  the  absence  of 
Arnold,  whose  message  he  had  received.  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  decided  straightway  to  cross  the  river  to  West  Point. 
In  company  with  Lafayette  and  Knox  he  landed,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  ofiicial  welcome  or  salute.  With  the  guard  turned 
out  Colonel  Lamb,  the  commandant,  appeared  in  some  em¬ 
barrassment  to  inform  the  General  that  he  had  not  seen 
Arnold  that  morning  or  indeed  for  several  days.  A  brief 
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inspection  was  made  at  which  we  have  no  record  that 
Colonel  Wade  was  present.  In  fact  probably  that  officer 
did  not  meet  his  commander,  for  later  Washington,  after 
dispatching  Colonel  Lamb  on  a  mission  to  the  forts  below, 
inquired  who  was  the  next  officer  in  command  at  the  post. 

At  the  landing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kiver,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  opened  the  package 
of  documents  sent  to  General  Washington  received  the 
momentous  intelligence  of  Arnold’s  treason  forwarded  by 
an  express  which  had  missed  Washington  returning  from 
Hartford  where  he  had  been  conferring  with  the  French 
Marshal  Rochambeau. 

From  this  point  events  moved  rapidly  and  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  vigor  and  direct  action  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  Hamilton  was  ordered  at  once  to  ride  down  the 
River  Road  and  endeavor  to  intercept  Arnold  on  his  way 
to  the  Vulture.  Inquiry  was  made  of  Colonel  Lamb,  who 
was  ordered  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  posts  at  Ver- 
plancks  Point  and  Stony  Point  from  Colonel  James  Liv¬ 
ingston,  as  to  who  had  the  immediate  command  at  West 
Point.  When  informed  it  was  Colonel  Wade,  the  General 
said,  “Colonel  Wade  is  a  true  man,  I  am  satisfied. 
Straightway  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Colonel  Lamb 
wrote  to  Colonel  Wade  the  following  order: 

Robinson’s  House,  Sept.  25,  1780 
Dear  Sir:  Immediately  on  Receipt  of  this  send  Ten  Boats 
properly  manned  to  Nelson’s  Point,  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  further  orders.  You  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
this,  as  it  is  indispensably  necessary. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Lamb, 

Colo.  Commandant. 

Colo.  Wade. 

(The  original  of  this  Order  has  survived) 

Doubtless  this  order  was  issued  in  the  hope  of  intercept¬ 
ing  Arnold  on  his  way  to  the  Vulture,  but  it  was  found  he 
had  too  great  a  start  and  it  was  countermanded.  After 
sending  Colonel  Lamb  doT^m  the  River  to  supercede  Colonel 
Livingston,  whom  he  ordered  to  report  to  him,  General 
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Washington  made  his  plans  and  on  the  return  of  Colonel 
Hamilton  found  that  he  brought  a  letter  from  Arnold  sent 
from  the  Vulture  under  flag  of  truce  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commander-in-chief.  Accordingly  he  sent  the  following 
communication  to  Colonel  Wade,  the  original  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Wade  family.  The  text  is  said  to 
be  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  runs 
as  follows: 

To  Col.  Wade,  at  West  Point 

Head  Quarters,  Robinson’s  House,  25’  Sept,  1780 

Sir: 

Gen,l  Arnold  is  gone  to  the  enemy.  I  have  just  now  re¬ 
ceived  a  line  from  him,  enclosing  one  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  dated 
on  board  the  Vulture.  From  this  circumstance,  and  Col. 
Lamb  being  detached  on  some  busiup'":,  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  for  the  present,  devolves  on  you.  I  request,  that 
you  will  be  as  vigilant  as  possible;  and,  as  the  enemy  may 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  attempt  some  enterprise,  even 
tonight,  against  these  posts,  I  wish  you  to  make  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  this,  the  best  disposition  you  can  of  your 
force,  so  as  to  have  a  proportion  of  men  in  each  work,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  You  will  see  me  or  hear  from  me 
further  tomorrow. 

I  am.  Sir, 

your  mo  ob’t  serv’t 
Go:  Washington 

In  military  affairs  it  is  often  interesting  to  realize  how 
much  mere  chance  or  routine  plays  in  later  events.  Thus 
on  September  20,  Major  Eli  Leavenworth  with  the  Sixth 
Connecticut  Continental  Line  Regiment  reported  to  Ar¬ 
nold.  The  command  was  ordered  to  Verplancks  Point  and 
encamped  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  However, 
Colonel  Hamilton  on  his  hurried  trip  down  the  River  on 
September  25  was  able  to  communicate  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  under  the  command  of  its  colonel.  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs,  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  march 
to  West  Point. 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  Colonel  Wade  on  the  early 
evening  of  September  25th  and  recorded  in  his  Orderly 
Book  as  an  “After  Order  dated  at  8  o’clock  P.M.”  provided 
that  1  Captain,  1  Subaltern,  3  Sergeants,  and  50  Rank 


FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  THE  ORDER  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  TO  COLONEL  NATHANIEL  WADE 
COMMANDING  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BRIGADE  TO  TAKE  OVER  COMMAND  OF  WEST  POINT 
AFTER  THE  DEFECTION  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 
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and  File  were  to  be  turned  out  immediately  with  arms  and 
blankets,  and  the  Captain  was  to  report  to  Colonel  Wade 
for  orders.  This  detail  was  to  be  made  from  the  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  Regiments  and  is  duly  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  order.^® 

Naturally  at  this  time  the  alarm  had  become  general  and 
the  Garrison  After  Orders  issued  at  2  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  September  26,  embody  General  Washington’s  direc¬ 
tions  to  Colonel  Wade  to  make  the  best  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  forces. 

“The  followingr  Disposition  of  Troops  to  take  place  Im¬ 
mediately  and  Officers  Commanding  Regiments  and  Corps 
will  have  their  Men  Compleated  with  Arms  and  Ammunition 
and  everything  in  the  most  perfect  Order  for  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion.  Officers  Commanding  Regiments  will  take  post  with 
their  own  Regiments  and  those  Regiments  that  are  Divided 
by  the  field  Officer  of  the  same  rank  agreable  to  Seinority. 

Disposition 

Colo  Wades  Regiment  at  Fort  Arnold 
Col’L  Bartletts  at  Fort  Putnam 

Col’o  Murrays  to  send  100  to  Fort  Willis  and  the  Rest  to 
Fort  Webb. 

Col’o  Rands  Regiment  to  be  Divided  Equally  between  Re¬ 
doubt  No.  1  &  2  Col’o  Thayer  at  No.  3  &  4. 

All  the  Draughted  Artificers  to  join  their  respective  Regi¬ 
ments  Immediately. 

Major  Boardman  (Bauman?)  will  have  everything  in  his 
Department  in  Order  for  Immediate  Service. 

The  Garrison  Orders  for  September  26  provide  for  sub¬ 
stantial  details  both  for  guard  and  fatigue. 

The  Stationed  Fatigue  to  be  employed  this  day  at  Fort 
Putnam,  Fort  Constitution  and  the  Forrage  Masters  a  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  strength  of  that  part  of  Col’o  Miggs  Regiment 
now  in  Garrison  to  be  made  immediately. 

The  Garrison  Quarter  Master  will  have  those  Posts  and 
Redoubts  that  are  not  already  supplyed  with  water  Cashes  are 
to  be  supplied  Immediately  and  the  Cashes  are  to  be  Filled 

18  See  Colonel  Wade’s  Orderly  Book,  September  25,  1780. 
Also  Captain  Ephraim  Steam’s  Order  Book,  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  385.  This  text  is  the 
same  as  in  Colonel  Wade’s  manuscript  Orderly  Book. 
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by  the  Troops  Destioned  for  their  Defense  by  Last  Nights 
Orders. 

The  Commissary  to  make  an  Immediate  Keturn  of  all  Pro¬ 
visions  deposited  in  the  Different  Works  in  the  Garrison  and 
its  Dependencies  specifying  the  Quantity  in  Each  Work  and 
what  he  has  on  hand.  The  Quarter  Master  of  the  Garrison 
is  Likewise  to  make  a  Keturn  of  all  the  water  Caskes  deposited 
in  the  workes  and  Order  a  Cooper  to  rim  all  such  as  shall 
stand  in  need. 

Whether  the  above  orders  were  issued  before  the  receipt 
of  the  following  communication  from  Headquarters  is  not 
known.  General  Washington  wrote  as  follows: 

Sir, 

Under  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  I  think  it  necessary 
that  the  respective  works  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies 
be  supplied  with  provisions  and  water.  You  will  therefore 
be  pleased  to  have  a  proper  quantity  distributed  to  each  of 
them  without  any  loss  of  time. 

I  am.  Sir, 

your  most  ob’dt  serv’nt, 

Go:  Washington. 

Head  Qr  26  Septr,  1780 

Colonel  Wade. 

Colonel  Wade  replied  to  this  communication,  a  draft  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,^®  that 
pickled  fish  was  about  all  the  available  provision,  but  that 
the  water  supply  was  abundant. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  quote  the 
impression  made  on  a  man  in  the  ranks  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Arnold’s  treason  and  the  measures  taken  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  post.  Daniel  Granger  in  the  Memoir  al¬ 
ready  quoted^®  recalls:  — 

When  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Gen*  Washington  He  rode 
round  the  Point,  took  a  View  of  all,  with  Gen*  Wane^*,  & 

19  Washington  Correspondence,  Library  of  Congress,  1915, 
Vol.  II.  Abbatt,  Crisis  of  the  Revolution,  New  York,  1899,  pp. 
45-47. 

20  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4, 
March,  1930,  p.  558.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  Eeminis- 
cences  were  committed  to  paper  when  the  author  was  some  80 
years  old  and  in  some  details  his  recollection  seems  to  be  faulty. 
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hastened  off  down  to  head  quarters,  and  sent  on  Troops  to 
defend  the  Point  as  fast  as  they  should  come.  Much  activity 
prevailed  during  the  afternoon  &  Night  in  making  prepara¬ 
tion  to  contend  and  repel  the  Enemy  if  they  should  come. 
This  was  confidently  expected.  A  little  before  Sundown 
Mager  Andree  was  broat  on  to  the  Point.  I  was  on  the  quay 
when  the  Guard  landed  with  him.  One  of  My  Messmates 
was  on  Guard,  to  which  he  was  first  carried  when  taken,  and 
the  same  Guard  conducted  him  to  the  Point  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  Oficer  by  the  name  of  a  janieson,  a  Major.  My 
Messmate  told  me  much  about  it,  how,  and  when,  Andree  was 
brought  to  the  Guard  in  the  Night,  by  the  Three  Men  who 
took  him,  that  he  was  examined  &  searched,  and  that  the 
Papers,  which  he  took  from  Arnold,  were  found  in  his  boots, 
which  explained  the  Treachery  of  Arnold,  which  he  intended 
to  accomplish,  and  to  deliver  up  the  Point,  the  strongest 
Hold,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Enemy  for  Money.  The 
Troops  were  all  out  &  placed  to  the  best  advantage,  &  stood 
to  the  Lines  the  whol  Night,  &  had  Pikes  in  their  hands.  I 
had  a  Pike  as  it  was  called  given  to  me,  to  defend  the  Lines, 
if  the  Enemy  should  come  &  attempt  to  scale  the  Walls,  having 
ladders  or  otherwise.  The  Pikes  were,  a  piece  of  Wood  about 
eight  feet  long,  made  round  &  smooth,  larger  than  a  Kake- 
handle  with  an  Iron  blade  on  the  End  about  ten  inches  long, 
pointed,  &  flat,  with  sharp  edges.  Once  in  the  Night,  I  was 
called  off  with  several  others  &  required  to  go  into  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  to  bring  out  cartridges,  for  the  Cannon  &c.  Lights  were 
carried  in.  &  open,  no  Lantons  which  was  very  hazardous. 
If  a  spark  fell  on  the  scattered  powder.  All  must  have  been 
into  Eternity  in  an  Instant,  I  felt  in  more  danger  than  I 
would  have  felt  in  Battle.  The  Magazine  was  wholly  under 
Ground,  covered  with  large  hewn  Timber  and  covered 
(with)  a  Body  of  Earth  &  flat  Eocks  to  make  it  proof  against 
Bum  Shals,  During  the  Night  there  was  an  Alarm  That  the 
Enemy  were  approaching  in  great  force.  This  caused  a  great 
bustle  for  a  time,  all  to  quarters.  Cannon  loaded,  &  also  Mus- 
kits,  in  order  to  receive  them  with  the  true  Spirit  of  reses- 

21  If  this  refers  to  Washington’s  visit  on  September  25, 
Granger  is  in  error  as  he  was  accompanied  by  Lafayette  and 
Knox,  while  there  is  no  record  of  any  trip  to  the  Post  on  the 
26th.  Wayne  was  left  in  command  of  the  main  army  at  Tappan, 
and  as  stated  was  ordered  by  Washington  personally  and 
through  Hamilton  to  forward  troops  to  West  Point  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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tance,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  large  Virginia  Kegiment  of 
regular  Troops,  ordered  up  by  Washington,  and  had  marched 
all  Night,  in  order  to  reach  the  Point  before  Daylight,  as  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  there  would  be  an  Attack^^ 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  by  General  Washing¬ 
ton  was  to  communicate  with  General  Greene  whom  he  had 
left  in  command  of  the  main  army  at  Tappan.  He  wrote 
as  follows : 

Eobinson’s  House,  25  September,  half  past  7  o’clock. 

P.M.,  1780. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  request  that  you  will  put  the  division  on  the  left  in  mo¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  King’s  Fer¬ 
ry,  where,  or  before  they  arrive  there,  they  will  be  met  with 
further  orders.  The  division  will  come  on  light,  leaving  their 
heavy  baggage  to  follow.  You  will  also  hold  all  the  troops 
in  readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice.  Transactions  of 
a  most  interesting  nature,  and  such  as  will  astonish  you,  have 
been  discovered. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &C. 

Go.  Washington-^ 

The  troops  were  duly  started  and  on  the  following  day, 
September  26,  General  Washington  wrote  to  General 
Wayne: 

D'  Sir 

Instead  of  coming  to  the  Ferry  you  will  march  your  brigade 
by  Storms  and  Clements  to  West  Point  sending  your  bag¬ 
gage  by  water.  You  will  for  this  purpose  send  forward  your 
Q  M.  to  kings  ferry  to  prepare  boats,  with  directions,  if  there 
are  not  a  sufficiency  there,  to  come  on  to  West  Point  for  them. 
I  am  Sir 

Kobinsons  Sep^  26.”  1780  Your  most  Obed’ 

humb  serv 
Go.  Washington 

If  there  should  be  two  brigades 
on  the  march  the  Officer 

22  Granger  again  evidently  is  in  error  here  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Connecticut  Continental  Line  troops  were  probably 
the  first  to  arrive  in  response  to  Washington’s  Orders. 

23  Sparks  Writinffs  of  Washington,  (Boston,  1839),  Vol. 
VII,  p.  215. 
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Commanding  will  detach  one 
of  them  in  the  above  manner 
and  halt  the  other  at  some 
convenient  place  in  the  rear 
of  Stoney  Point  ab.  William’s 
General  Wayne 

Brigadier  General  William  Irvine  in  command  of  the 
Second  Pennsylvania  Brigade  reported  to  General  Head¬ 
quarters  from  Smith’s  White  House  on  reaching  Haver- 
straw,  that  they  would  rest  there  and  march  to  West  Point 
on  the  following  day,  in  the  meanwhile  holding  “the  pass 
by  Storms  giving  access  to  West  Point.”^"* 

Irvine  marched  over  the  mountains  sixteen  miles  in  four 
hours  without  losing  a  man.  In  this  connection  he  wrote 

I  was  ordered  on  here  with  my  brigade  (2d  Penn’a)  on  the 
alarm  that  was  occasioned  by  Arnold’s  villainous  business. 
I  made  a  rapid  march  and  found  the  place  on  my  arrival  in  a 
most  miserable  condition  in  every  respect.  About  1800  mil¬ 
itia  had  been  at  the  Post,  but  were  chiefly  detached  on  various 
pretences.  Those  who  remained  had  not  a  single  place  as¬ 
signed  them,  nor  had  a  single  order  what  to  do.  I  have  not 
heard  from  Head  quarters  to-day,  but  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Major  Andre  and  Smith  must  be  hung. 

General  Irvine’s  strictures  on  the  state  of  the  post  when 
he  arrived  at  West  Point  seem  hardly  justified  in  view  of 
the  reports  and  orders  already  quoted,  but  his  observations 
were  only  natural  coming  from  a  regular  officer  taking 
over  command  where  the  garrison  was  largely  short  term 
militia,  and  the  temporary  commander  a  militia  officer. 

In  fact  General  Washington  personally  had  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  security  of  the  post  and  the  following 
order  indicates  certain  positive  measure: 

To  the  Officer  Commanding  at  West  Point. 

Eobinson’s  House,  27  September,  1780. 

Sir, 

You  will  immediately  make  a  distribution  of  the  troops 
under  your  command  to  the  several  posts,  that  the  whole  may 

24  Charles  J.  Stille,  Anthony  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Line,  (Philadelphia,  1893),  p.  234. 

25  Ibid. 
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be  in  a  state  of  defence  at  the  shortest  notice.  You  will  also 
have  each  work  supplied  with  ten  days’  provision,  wood, 
water,  and  stores,  and  keep  up  constantly  that  supply;  and 
you  will  take  every  other  precaution  for  the  security  of  the 
post.  The  enemy  will  have  acquired  from  General  Arnold 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  defences,  and  will  be  able  to  take 
their  measures  with  the  utmost  precision.  This  makes  it 
essential,  that  our  vigilance  and  care  should  be  redoubled  for 
its  preservation.  You  will  do  every  thing  in  your  power  to 
gain  information  of  the  enemy’s  designs,  and  give  me  intel¬ 
ligence,  as  early  as  possible,  of  any  movement  against  you. 
A  party  of  militia,  who  have  been  employed  cutting  wood,  and 
another  as  guards  to  the  stores  at  Fishkill,  that  have  been 
called  in,  are  to  return  to  their  destinations.  Colonel  Gou- 
vion  will  remain  a  few  days  at  this  post,  to  assist  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements. 

I  am,  &c. 

G“  Washington-" 

On  September  28,  1780,  as  shown  by  Garrison  Orders, 
Brigadier  General  Irvine  took  command  of  the  post  and 
in  general  the  increased  garrison  discipline  was  tightened. 
By  that  evening  Major  General  McDougal  arrived  and 
Evening  Orders  were  issued  in  his  name.  General  Irvine 
was  ordered  to  detail  parties  to  mount  guard  at  important 
points  and  occupy  the  various  forts.  In  case  of  a  sudden 
emergency  alarm  posts  were  established  with  an  adequate 
distribution  of  troops.  Thus  Colonel  Wade’s  and  Colonel 
Thayer’s  Regiments  were  ordered  to  man  Fort  Arnold  and 
other  posts  similarly  were  covered.  Various  provisions  and 
adjustments  of  guards  and  defence  units  duly  were  ordered 
and  fatigue  details  ordered  at  the  direction  of  the  engi¬ 
neers.  Inspection  of  arms  and  ammunition  continued  to 
be  enjoined  on  all  officers  and  soldiers  were  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  cartridge  issued. 

General  McDougal,  on  September  27  had  been  ordered 
by  General  Washington  to  take  the  command  of  West 
Point  until  the  arrival  of  General  Sinclair  by  whom  on 
October  1,  1780,  he  was  relieved  under  specific  orders 
from  General  Washington.  General  McDougal,  who 

26  From  Sparks,  Writings  of  Washington,  Boston,  1839,  Vol. 
VII.  pp.  220-221. 
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straightway  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Colonel  Lamb’s 
quarters,  was  an  eminently  suitable  choice  for  this  com¬ 
mand  as  two  years  previously  assisted  by  the  engineer  oflS- 
cer  Kosciusko,  he  had  been  engaged  in  making  West  Point 
a  position  so  fortified  as  to  resist  any  movement  by  the 
British  up  the  Hudson  River  from  below.  However, 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair  under  date  of  October  1, 1780  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  General  Washington  at  Headquarters, 
Tappan,  to  “repair  forthwith  to  West  Point,  and  take  com¬ 
mand  of  that  post  with  its  dependencies  till  further  orders. 
The  troops  under  your  command  will  consist  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  division.  Colonels  Meig’s  and  Livingston’s  regi¬ 
ments  of  Continental  troops,  and  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
and  Kew  Hampshire  militia.”  Definite  instructions  as 
to  the  organization  of  this  department  and  its  relation  to 
possible  attack  from  below  also  were  included  in  very  de¬ 
finite  instructions  to  govern  the  commander  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  importance  of  the  post  under  changed  condi¬ 
tions. 

As  regards  Colonel  Wade  and  his  brigade  the  change,  of 
course,  dealt  with  a  largely  increased  garrison  and  its  in¬ 
ternal  administration  and  economy,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  picket,  guard,  fatigue,  and  other  duties  though  much 
more  centralized  and  rigorously  developed.  In  fact,  from 
now  on  the  post  became  more  adequately  maintained  and 
disciplined  than  it  had  been  at  least  from  Arnold’s  tenancy 
of  the  command. 

Colonel  Wade  was  detailed  as  Field  Officer  of  the  Day 
in  the  General  Orders  of  October  4,  which  provided  for 
the  control  and  more  regular  issue  of  provisions  with  pro¬ 
per  responsibility  for  drawing  the  same  by  the  different 
units.  In  the  After  Orders  of  this  date  it  was  stated  that 
Major  General  St.  Clair  having  been  ordered  by  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Commander-in-chief  to  take  charge  of  the  post 
and  its  dependencies  General  McDougal  resigns  the  com¬ 
mand  to  him. 

The  General  Orders  of  October  7,  the  last  to  be  found  in 
Colonel  Wade’s  Orderly  Book,  give  special  attention  to  the 
visiting  of  the  guards  after  they  have  been  mounted,  and 
their  maintenance  with  proper  vigilance.  Colonel  Wade 
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at  this  time  was  ordered  to  post  sentinels  at  Fort  Arnold 
to  prevent  the  serious  abuse  of  burning  fascines  and  abatis 
for  firewood  with  the  threat  of  serious  punishment  for  any 
soldier  detected  in  such  act.  This  burning  of  any  available 
lumber  or  other  wood  was  one  of  the  most  serious  breaches 
of  discipline  here,  and  doubtless  at  many  other  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  only  in  small  part  excused  by  the  failiire 
to  provide  suitable  and  sufficient  firewood  from  a  distance, 
and  not  from  nearby  private  owners  or  government  sup¬ 
plies. 

On  October  9,  Major  General  Nathanael  Greene  ar¬ 
rived  to  take  over  the  command  of  West  Point  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  the  following  day  came  the  discharge  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Militia  with  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Commander-in-chief  duly  announced 
in  the  General  Orders.  Colonel  Wade  on  October  10,  left 
West  Point  for  home,  credited  with  3  months,  17  days 
service,  including  12  days  (240  miles)  travel.  Captain 
Peabody  of  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  states  in  his  Orderly 
Book  that  he  also  left  on  the  same  day  and  reached  his 
home,  Middleton  (Danvers)  on  October  15, 

In  an  official  record  of  a  ballot  by  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  for  Muster  Masters  for  various 
counties,  dated  Nov.  27,  1780,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade 
was  chosen  Muster  Master  for  Essex  County;  appointment 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  Nov.  29,  1780. 

Thus  both  Colonel  Wade’s  field  service  and  his  other 
military  activity  in  the  American  Revolution  ended.  At 
the  close  of  hostilities  he  continued  as  a  Colonel  of  ^Militia 
in  command  of  the  Essex  Regiment.  This  post  was  ra¬ 
ther  perfunctory  and  honorary,  but  did,  however,  involve 
him  in  a  brief  though  arduous  service  at  the  time  of  Shays’ 
Rebellion  in  1787,  when  State  troops  under  General  Lin¬ 
coln  were  called  out  to  combat  the  insurgents.  This  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  Essex  Militia  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections. 


MASTER  SAVILLE’S  POEM  ON  DESTROYING 
THE  GLOUCESTER  MEETING  HOUSE  IN  1828 


By  Alfeed  Mansfield  Brooks 


Master  Saville,  schoolmaster  in  early  life,  later  trader 
and  finally,  twenty  years,  town-clerk  of  Gloucester  wrote 
the  following  poem  which  he  described  as  “Petition,  Re¬ 
monstrance  and  Invocation  of  the  First  Parish  Meeting- 
House  in  Gloucester,  against  pulling  it  down”  which  was 
done  in  1828,  when  it  was  ninety  years  old  having  been 
built  in  1738.  The  tower  of  this  meetinghouse,  seventy 
feet  high,  supported  a  steeple  of  equal  height.  On  “Oc¬ 
tober  twenty-third  1761,  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night,” 
Parson  Chandler  records,  it  “fell  by  the  wind.”  Rebuilt 
in  1765,  a  third  shorter,  it  swayed  so  dangerously  in  the 
great  September  gale  of  1815  that  it  was  taken  down  and 
replaced  by  a  still  shorter  steeple. 

The  meetinghouse  was  a  large  one  seating  about  six 
hundred  worshipers.  In  these  verses  about  it  we  have 
evidence  of  an  early  effort  to  save  ancient  landmarks,  this 
one  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  Also  a  bit  of 
historically  accurate  verse  which,  in  connection  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  accurate  or  otherwise,  is  rare  at  any  time. 


A  Poem  by  “^[aster”  Saville 

The  Petition,  Remonstrance  and  Invocation  of  the  First 
Parish  Meeting-House  in  Gloucester,  against  pulling  it 
down. 


1828. 

Petition  ! 

“Friends,  Countr^Tnen,  pray  lend  me  your  ears. 
Dispel  those  clouds,  dispel  my  fears. 

And  do  not  pull  my  fabric  down. 

So  venerated  by  the  town. 

I  do  not  feel  my  strength  decay, 

Time  has  not  made  my  visage  gray; 

(191) 
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Although  I’ve  stood  the  test  of  time 
My  Principles  are  in  their  prime; 

And  I  have  neither  doubts  nor  fears 
But  that  I’d  stand  a  hundred  years; 

And  firmly  stand,  when  each  of  you 
To  this  vain  world  shall  bid  adieu. 

Then  listen  to  my  last  petition, 

And  do  not  alter  my  condition, — 

That  you,  in  me,  both  night  and  day 
In  duty  bound  may  sing  and  pray. 

Remonstrance  ! 

But  if  to  this  you  will  not  hear, 

And  turn  to  me  a  deafened  ear, 

This  strong  Remonstrance  I  will  make, 

That  must  your  finest  feelings  wake. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  for  you  I’ve  done, 

Since  first  my  minutes  ’gan  to  run. 

Have  you  not  had  most  serious  calls, 

Within  my  venerated  walls 
To  warn  your  guilty  souls  from  sin, 

And  purify  your  hearts  within  ? 

Have  I  not  pointed  to  the  skies, 

To  show  you  where  your  thoughts  should  rise? 
Of  fleeting  time,  with  all  my  power. 

Have  I  not  warned  you  of  the  hour  ? 

And  when  the  hand  of  cruel  Death 
Has  stopped  at  once  the  vital  breath. 

My  voice  has  never  failed  to  tell 
The  solemn  news  by  tolling  bell. 

Has  not  my  watchful  bird^  on  high 
First  hailed  the  dawn  of  morning  sky? 

Or  when  some  dangerous  life  did  flame. 

Say,  did  I  not  the  fact  proclaim? 

With  brazen  tongue,  the  warning  sound 
Quick  send  to  all  the  region  round? 

Has  not  the  voice  of  sober  truth 

Been  here  promulgated  to  Age  and  Youth  ? 


1  The  weather  vane. 
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And  have  I  not  been  patriotic. 

While  some  of  you,  who’re  more  exotic, 

Have  never  felt  the  dreadful  jars 
Of  Bevolutionarj"  Wars? 

Did  I  not  stand  the  Revolution, 

Nor  feared  the  shot  of  execution ; 

Or  did  you  ever  see  me  run 
At  sight  of  ship,  or  sound  of  gun  ? 

And  dp  not  now  their  hostile  balls 
Protrude  without  my  sacred  walls  ?^ 

And  why  should  you  then  pull  me  down, 

A  patriot,  of  such  renown? 

Invocation  ! 

Ye  noble  souls!  Ye  great  and  good. 

Who  built  me,  where  so  long  I’ve  stood, 

I  here  invoke  to  save  this  frame. 

Nor  let  it  turn  from  whence  it  came ; 

Rise  from  the  tomb,  with  spectre  power, 

And  save  me  from  this  dreadful  hour. 

2  Some  of  the  cannon  balls  from  the  British  shipping  in 
the  harbor  were  imbedded  in  the  solid  oak  timbers  and  are 
still  preserved. 
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By  William  Feaxk  Zobxow 


The  Articles  of  Confederatiou  were  often  blamed  by 
historians  because  of  their  inability  to  provide  a  general 
policy  of  federal  finance  or  a  unified  system  of  custom 
duties.  There  might  be  some  justification  for  being  cri¬ 
tical  of  the  national  financial  situation  during  this  period, 
but  there  is  really  no  basis  for  condemning  the  tariff  sys¬ 
tems  which  were  evolving  in  the  thirteen  states. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  the  tariff  systems  in 
operation  before  1789  held  that  the^”^  were  based  on  ex^iedi- 
ency  and  self-interest,  that  the  states  were  continually 
striving  to  discriminate  against  each  other  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  and  that  trade  was  being  stultified  by  a  veritable 
maze  of  eonflicting  rates,  fees,  and  regulations.  This  in¬ 
terpretation  was  associated  with  the  critical  period  school 
of  history  which  sought  to  paint  the  decade  before  1789 
as  an  era  of  universal  confusion  and  impotence  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  long  popularity  of  this  view  was  understandable 
when  one  considers  that  many  contemporaries  were  also 
convinced  that  each  state,  motivated  by  self-interest  solely, 
was  trying  to  hamper  its  neighbors’  trade.  These  men 
pointed  to  this  situation  as  one  of  their  chief  justifications 
for  demanding  a  stronger  central  government.  So  anxious 
were  they  to  rewrite  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that 
many  were  not  above  mustering  much  questionable  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  their  contention.  Their  denunciation  of 
the  tariff  system  of  the  time  should  not  always  be  taken  at 
face  value  in  light  of  their  desire  to  prove  the  incompetence 
of  the  central  government. 

Tench  Coxe  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  was  one  of 
these  advocates  of  altering  the  government  in  existence, 
and  his  views  were  echoed  by  many.  In  letters  to  James 
Madison  and  Edmund  Randolph  he  analyzed  the  current 

Xote:  Mr.  Zornow  is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at 
Kansas  State  College.  Manhattan. 
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situation  in  regard  to  commercial  regulation  and  made 
three  principal  objections  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  Coxe 
maintained  that  the  tonnage  fees  being  charged  on  vessels 
built  by  and  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  other  states  were 
often  greater  than  those  imposed  on  vessels  belonging  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  enacting  the  law,  and  in  some 
cases  were  equal  to  or  more  than  the  tonnage  fees  laid  upon 
foreign  ships  representing  countries  having  commercial 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  He  further  maintained 
that  the  duties  imposed  upon  goods  imported  in  vessels 
built  by  or  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  other  parts  of  the 
union  were  greater  than  those  laid  upon  goods  imported 
in  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  enacting  state.  In 
the  last  place,  he  insisted  that  goods  which  were  grown, 
produced,  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  often 
charged  with  higher  duties  upon  importation  into  the  en- ' 
acting  state  than  those  imposed  on  foreign  goods  of  the 
same  kind.^ 

The  criticism  of  Coxe  was  adopted  by  later  historians 
as  a  true  statement  of  the  situation  before  1789.  In  a 
brief  study  published  in  1910,  Albert  Giesecke  noted  some 
of  the  tariff  controversies  before  1789,  but  he  concluded 
by  cautioning  his  readers  that  “We  must  not  forget  that 
such  action  [discrimination  among  the  states]  was  really 
exceptional,  for  it  was  usual  during  the  period  to  exempt 
goods  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  of  the  United  States 
from  import  duties  by  the  legislating  state.”" 

A  recent  historian,  Merrill  Jensen,  concurred  with  this, 
and  in  his  study  of  America  under  the  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration,  pointed  out  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  differences  among  state  tariff  schedules 
and  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  similari¬ 
ties.®  The  same  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  traditional 

1  Tench  Coxe  to  .Tames  Madison,  Edmund  Randolph,  St. 
George  Tucker,  September  13.  1786,  in  William  Palmer,  H.  W. 
Flournoy,  eds.,  CalenfMr  of  Virginia  f^tate  Papers  (Richmond, 
1875-1893),  IV,  168-169. 

2  Albert  Giesecke,  American  Commercial  Legislation  be¬ 
fore  1789  (Philadelphia,  1910).  p.  135. 

3  Merrill  Jensen,  The  \eic  Nation.  .4  History  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Confederation,  1781-1789  (New  York, 
1930),  pp.  338-341. 
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analysis  of  the  whole  era  —  too  much  weight  is  given  to 
the  failures  under  the  Articles  to  the  exclusion  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  achievements.  Successes  even  more  significant 
in  view  of  the  post-war  problems  confronting  a  weak  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  success  of  Washington’s  government  was 
based  on  foundations  laid  under  the  earlier  administration. 

In  evaluating  the  state  tariff  policies  in  existence  dur¬ 
ing  the  Confederation  period  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  designed  to  achieve  four  objectives:  (1)  rev¬ 
enue,  (2)  protection,  (3)  retaliation,  (4)  regulation.  In 
most  states  all  four  of  these  objectives  were  present  in  the 
tariff  enactments,  but  there  were  some  exceptions.  W.  C. 
Fisher  in  his  study  of  tariff  policies  before  1789  declared 
the  duties  levied  can  conveniently  be  grouped  under  four 
headings :  bounties  on  exports  and  imports,  and  duties  on 
exports  and  imports.  In  addition  there  were  other  charges 
such  as  tonnage  fees  and  pilotage  fees  which  were  different 
from  impost  duties,  and  drawbacks  which  were  different 
from  export  bounties.  However,  all  these  different  types 
of  duties  and  fees  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  four 
objectives  mentioned  before.'* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine  briefly  the 
tariff  system  which  operated  in  ^Massachusetts  during  the 
period  1775  to  1789  and  to  see  to  what  extent  it  adhered 
to  or  deviated  from  what  might  be  called  a  national  norm. 
The  Massachusetts  tariff  system  should  also  be  studied  in 
light  of  the  criticism  made  by  Coxe  and  the  four  principal 
objectives  of  commercial  legislation  before  1789. 

An  act  was  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
November  1781  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government  and  to  suppress  “Immorality, 
Luxury,  and  Extravagance.”  This  law  provided  for  the 
following  schedule  of  excise  charges  which  were  to  be  paid 
by  retailers  after  December  1781 : 


1. 

gal. 

Wine. 

8  d. 

1. 

gal. 

New  England  rum. 

4  d. 

1. 

gal. 

West  Indies  rum. 

8  d. 

4  W.  C.  Fisher.  “American  Trade  Kegulation  before  1789,” 
Papers  of  the  Amerivan  Historical  Association  (New  York,  1889), 
III,  467-493. 
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1. 

gal. 

Brandy. 

8  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Geneva. 

8  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Bohea  tea. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

All  other  India  teas. 

1  s.® 

This  original  law  was  amended  and  further  clarified  by 
a  subsequent  act  adopted  in  March  of  the  following  year. 
According  to  this  second  statute  all  persons  importing  any 
of  the  items  listed  above  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  state. 
Twice  a  year  such  licensees  were  to  pay  the  enumerated 
duties  on  the  quantity  of  imported  goods  which  had  re¬ 
mained  unsold.  Any  goods  which  had  been  re-exported 
was  also  exempt  from  duties.  The  county  collectors  were 
empowered  to  collect  the  duties  from  local  retailers  who 
had  purchased  the  balance  of  the  goods  originally  imported 
and  not  re-exported  or  on  hand  in  the  importers’  ware¬ 
houses.®  At  best  this  was  a  cumbersome  system  quite  un¬ 
like  any  in  operation  in  the  other  states.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  made  much  cross  checking  necessary  and  increased 
the  likelihood  of  error.  Unquestionably  the  state  lost 
much  revenue  by  this  system. 

Since  the  existing  system  was  hard  to  operate,  it  was 
soon  superceded  in  1782  by  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  commercial  regulation,  although  not  necessarily  a  more 
efficient  one.  This  new  act  levied  a  series  of  excise  and 
custom  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  state  or  pro¬ 
duced  there.  The  complete  schedule  of  charges  was  as 


follows : 

1. 

gal. 

Wine. 

1  s. 

1. 

gal. 

Foreign  brandies. 

1  s. 

1. 

gal. 

Geneva. 

1  s. 

1. 

gal. 

West  Indies  rum. 

1  s. 

1. 

gal. 

New  England  rum. 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Distilled  spirits. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  tobacco. 

2  d. 

1. 

lb. 

snuff. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Bohea  tea. 

1  s. 

1. 

lb. 

All  other  India  tea. 

2  s. 

1. 

lb. 

Coffee. 

2  d. 

5  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  (Boston,  1890),  (1781),  November  1,  1781,  pp.  525-533, 
chap.  17. 

6  Ibid.,  (1781),  March  7,  1782,  pp.  573-579,  chap.  33. 
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1. 

lb. 

Cocoa. 

2  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Loaf  sugar. 

5  d. 

1. 

bbl. 

Cider,  (domestic  production) 

4  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Bar  iron. 

V2 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  steel. 

1  d. 

1. 

ft. 

Imported  glass. 

2  d. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  gold  (domestic 

production) 

7  s. 

6  d. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  silver  (domestic 

production) 

6  d. 

1. 

Imported  clock. 

12  s. 

1. 

Imported  gold  watch 

12  s. 

1. 

Imported  watch  other  than  gold 

6  s. 

1, 

oz. 

Wrought  gold  imported. 

10  s. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  silver  imported. 

8  d. 

1. 

lb. 

loaf  sugar  (domestic  production) 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Snuff  (domestic  production) 

3  d. 

1. 

Clock  (domestic  production) 

6  s. 

1. 

Gold  watch  (domestic  pro.) 

6  s. 

1. 

other  watch  (domestic  pro.) 

3  s. 

The  same  act  also  provided  for  excise  charges  on  various 
types  of  carriages.  There  was  a  5%  ad  valorem  duty  on 
all  wrought  iron  and  steel  ware,  wrought  silks,  muslins, 
lawns,  gauzes,  cambricks,  beaver,  castor  and  felt  hats  of 
foreign  manufacture,  jewelry,  looking-glasses,  chinaware, 
earthenware,  stoneware,  painters’  colors,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes  and  dried  fruit. 

Like  the  earlier  law  this  one  provided  that  all  goods  re¬ 
exported  from  the  state  were  not  to  be  dutiable,  and  the  act 
was  to  remain  in  force  for  only  six  months  after  the  war 
ended. 

During  the  following  year  two  additional  acts  were 
adopted  to  explain  and  to  augment  the  commercial  system 
in  existence.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
explanatory  act  which  indicated  that  the  duties  levied  on 
sugar  were  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  sugar  and  not  only  to 
those  enumerated  in  the  act,  and  the  duty  on  wrought  iron 
and  steel  ware  applied  also  to  all  cutlery.  Only  sugar 
produced  in  Massachusetts  was  to  be  exempt  from  all 
charges.® 

7  Hid.,  (1782-83),  November  8,  1782,  pp.  91-105,  chap.  33. 

8  Hid.,  (1782-83),  March  10,  1783,  pp.  128-133,  chap.  51. 
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The  second  law,  which  was  adopted  a  few  dayg  later, 
provided  for  a  2^^%  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  European 
and  Indian  products  and  manufactures  on  which  no  duty 
was  already  specified.  This  duty  was  collectible  on  such 
items  regardless  of  whether  they  were  imported  from  for¬ 
eign  ports  directly  or  via  another  state  in  the  union.  The 
clauses  of  the  earlier  acts  which  allowed  a  cancellation  of 
duties  on  goods  re-exported  out  of  the  state  were  not  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  case  of  the  charges  levied  by  this  new  law. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  1782  the  new  one  was  to  re¬ 
main  operative  only  until  six  months  after  the  war.® 
These  acts  were  soon,  however,  suspended  and  super- 
ceded  by  the  statute  which  was  to  provide  the  basic  sys¬ 
tem  of  commercial  charges  during  the  period  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Commercial  intercourse  had  been  re^ 
sumed  with  England  by  an  act  of  June  4,  1783,  and  the 
legislators  were  motivated  to  enact  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  duties.  The  preamble  declared  that  a  stable 
and  permanent  source  of  revenue  was  urgently  needed, 
that  every  effort  would  have  to  be  made  to  build  the  public 
credit,  and  that  the  earlier  acts  had  proved  deficient  in 
these  respects.^®  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  a  new  law 
established  the  following  schedule  of  duties  and  excises  in 


Massachusetts : 

1. 

gal. 

Madiera  wine. 

8  d. 

1. 

gal. 

All  other  kinds  of  wine. 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Brandy 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Geneva. 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

West  India  rum. 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

New  England  rum. 

3  d. 

1. 

gal. 

All  other  kinds  of  distilled  spirits 

3  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Bohea  tea. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

India  teas. 

1  s. 

1. 

lb. 

Coffee. 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Cocoa. 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  chocolate. 

4  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  loaf  sugar. 

4  d. 

1. 

lb. 

All  other  kinds  of  sugar. 

V2  d. 

1. 

box. 

Lemons  (400  to  the  box). 

3  s. 

9  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  March  22,  1783,  pp.  152-153,  chap.  64. 
10  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  Julj-  10,  1783,  pp.  506-527,  chap.  12. 
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1. 

cask. 

Raisins. 

2  s. 

1. 

lb. 

Snuff. 

4  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Porter,  ale,  beer. 

3  d. 

1. 

bottle  of  above. 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  tobacco. 

1  d. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  silver. 

1  s. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  gold. 

10  s. 

1. 

Clock 

12  s. 

1. 

Gold  watch. 

12  s. 

1. 

All  other  kinds  of  watches. 

6  s. 

1. 

Beaver,  beaveret  hat. 

6  s. 

1. 

Castor  hat. 

3  s. 

1. 

All  other  kinds  of  hats. 

1  s. 

The  act  further  provided  for  a  5%  ad  valorem  duty  on 
nails,  looking-glasses,  chinaware,  earthenware,  stoneware, 
and  glassware,  and  a  2%%  ad  valorem  on  all  other  goods 
imported  into  the  state  except  hemp,  salt,  and  such  articles 
as  were  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Unlike  the  earlier  acts  no  remissions  were  allowed 
on  goods  which  were  landed  and  then  re-exported  to  an¬ 
other  state.  The  only  remission  of  excise  duties  was 
granted  to  distillers  who  were  excused  from  paying  excise 
duties  on  the  amount  of  liquor  they  produced  and  then 
shipped  out  of  the  state.  If  a  ship  was  forced  into  the 
harbor  to  make  repairs  and  compelled  to  land  its  goods 
while  doing  so,  it  was  also  excused  from  paying  duties, 
but  these  were  the  only  exceptions. 

Within  a  few  months  an  additional  act  was  passed  to 
explain  the  law  of  1783  and  to  modify  it.  According  to 
this  new  law  goods  which  were  not  taken  from  the  vessel 
or  float  which  brought  them  into  a  port  were  to  be  exempt 
from  paying  duties.  The  law  also  contained  an  interesting 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
were  imported  which  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  any  other 
state  and  were  to  be  exported  to  such  state  by  water,  the 
customary  charges  would  be  cancelled  if  the  importer 
placed  the  goods  under  the  care  of  the  port  authorities  and 
cleared  them  for  their  destination  through  the  proper  offi¬ 
cials  within  a  specified  time.  However,  this  was  to  be 
granted  only  under  certain  conditions  for  the  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  “no  subject  of  any  other  state  in  this  Union, 
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shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  provision, 
unless  there  be  an  act  laying  duties  of  impost  of  equal 
amount  within  such  state ;  nor  until  the  legislature  of  such 
state  shall  have  passed  a  law  equally  beneficial  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  commonwealth.” 

The  new  law  also  reduced  the  duty  on  loaf  sugar  to  3  d 
and  placed  a  charge  of  1  s.  on  each  hundredweight  of  cord¬ 
age  and  yarns  as  well  as  raised  the  duty  on  snuff  to  8  d. 
per  pound.  The  ad  valorem  rates  were  also  changed  to 
provide  for  charges  of  5%  on  paper,  bellows,  candles,  soap, 
linseed  oil,  leather  gloves,  mitts,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and 
cheese  not  of  American  manufacture.  There  was  also  to 
be  a  10%  ad  valorem  charge  on  coaches  and  riding  car¬ 
riages,  harnesses,  saddles,  bridles,  surcingle  and  girt  webbs, 
boots,  bootlegs,  shoes,  slippers,  goloshes,  silver  and  ivory 
handled  knives  and  forks,  and  on  all  kinds  of  silver  plated 
ware.^^ 

The  following  year  a  new  act  was  passed  declaring  after 
August  1  there  was  to  be  an  additional  5%  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wrought  pewter,  not  of  American  manufacture; 
an  impost  of  7V^%  on  all  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese 
imported  which  was  not  produced  in  the  States;  a  10% 
duty  on  sole  leather,  tanned  calf  skin,  bound  psalters, 
psalm  books,  spelling  books  and  primers,  account  and 
blank  books,  nails,  not  made  in  the  country.  There  was  a 
12^/4%  duty  on  boots,  shoes,  bootlegs,  shoe  vamps,  goloshes, 
slippers,  plated  ware,  hard  soap,  candles,  glue,  coaches, 
chariots,  phaetons,  chaises,  riding  chairs,  sulkies,  and  on 
all  parts  of  riding  carriages,  bridles,  whips,  canes,  and  on 
all  girth  web,  livery  lace,  coach  and  chaise  lace,  carpets  of 
all  kinds,  copperplate  furniture,  umbrellas,  muffs,  tippets, 
and  on  all  combs  made  in  foreign  lands.  The  law  further 
provided  for  a  22V^%  duty  on  beer  ale,  porter,  ready  made 
clothes,  apparel  except  such  as  are  made  from  leather,  and 
on  all  kinds  of  cabinet  makers’  work  and  ready  made  wood¬ 
en  household  furniture  not  made  in  the  United  States.  A 
2V^%  duty  was  collectible  on  all  woolen  and  linen  cloth, 
woolen  stockings,  except  on  those  made  in  the  country. 

There  was  also  a  10%  charge  on  gold  and  silver  watches, 
11  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  July  1,  1784,  pp.  28-34,  chap.  13. 
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jewelry,  paste  work,  gauzes,  lawns,  cambricks,  muslins, 
silks  of  all  kinds,  flowers,  feathers,  silk  hose,  mitts,  gloves, 
silk  and  gauze  handkerchiefs,  silk,  velvet,  shawls,  ribbons, 
sarsnet,  all  kinds  of  wigs,  cushions,  and  other  hair  manu¬ 
factures.  The  same  duty  further  applied  to  tinware, 
compasses,  starch,  hair  powder,  toys,  marble  and  china 
tiles,  raisins,  citrons,  almonds,  nuts,  cordials,  nut  and  lin¬ 
seed  oils. 

The  same  act  established  the  following  schedule  of  speci- 


fic  duties 

on  an  enumerated  list: 

Anchors  (per  pound) 

2  d. 

1. 

axes,  hatchets,  scythes,  adzes. 

2  s. 

Bits  (per  pound 

6  d. 

1. 

carriage  hoops  and  tires  (per  lb). 

2  d. 

1. 

Mill  saw. 

12  s. 

1. 

Scale  beam  (per  lb). 

4  d. 

1. 

Steel}'ard  (per  each  lb.  it  can 

weigh). 

1  d. 

1. 

Spade,  shovel,  hoe. 

1  s. 

1. 

pr. 

Wrought  iron  hand  irons  (per  lb). 

4  d. 

Cast  iron  ware,  (per  lb). 

1  d. 

1. 

pr. 

Iron  shovels  and  tongs. 

1  s. 

Iron  crows,  spikes,  tackle,  and 

hooks,  thimbles,  scrapers,  marl¬ 

ing  spikes  (per  lb). 

2  d. 

Pumps  and  whaling  gear  (per  lb). 

6  d. 

Wrought  copper  (per  Ib-^xcept 

sheets). 

9  d. 

1. 

Hats  other  than  beaver,  beaveret. 

and  castor. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Loaf  sugar 

4  d. 

1. 

cwt. 

British  cordage,  cables,  j'arns. 

7  s. 

1. 

cwt. 

Other  foreign  cordage,  cables. 

yarns. 

3  s. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  gold. 

10  s. 

1. 

oz. 

Wrought  silver. 

2  8. 

1. 

pr. 

W^ool  or  cotton  cards. 

1  s. 

1. 

pr. 

Buckskin  breeches. 

9  s. 

1. 

pr. 

Leather  breeches. 

4  s. 

1. 

pr. 

Leather  gloves,  mitts. 

1  s. 

1. 

lb. 

Wash  leather. 

3  s. 

1. 

lb. 

Painters’  colors. 

2  a. 

1. 

Deck  of  playing  cards. 

2  s. 
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1. 

lb. 

Manufactured  tobacco. 

4  d. 

1. 

yd. 

Paper  hangings. 

1  d. 

1. 

Clock. 

24  s. 

1. 

House  jack. 

12  s. 

1. 

gal. 

New  England  rum. 

1  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Foreign  rum. 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Other  foreign  distilled  spirits 

6  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Madiera  wine. 

8  d. 

1. 

gal. 

All  other  kinds  of  wines. 

6  d. 

There  was  also  to  be  a  5%  ad  valorem  duty  on  imported 
molasses,  but  this  duty  was  waived  if  it  was  imported  in 
a  vessel  belonging  to  an  American.*" 

The  last  tariff  law  to  be  enacted  by  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  passed  on  I^ovember 
17,  1786.  This  law  repealed  all  existing  tariff  schedules 
and  it  marked  the  furthest  advance  of  protectionism  yet 
reached  in  the  state.  There  was  to  be  a  15%  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  following  items:  every  kind  of  plated  ware, 
silver  and  ivory  handled  knives,  forks,  all  jewelry  and 
pastework,  carpt*ts,  copper  plate  furniture,  umbrellas,  look¬ 
ing  glasses,  earthen  and  stone  ware,  silks  of  all  kinds, 
gauzes,  lawns,  cambricks  and  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  silk 
velvets,  muflFs,  tippets,  gloves  and  mittens  of  all  sorts  ex¬ 
cept  leather,  silk  and  thread  hose,  muslins,  hyson  tea,  hard 
soap,  hair  brushes,  tin  plate  ware,  all  foreign  spirits  of  the 
kind  known  as  cordials,  and  all  kinds  of  leather,  coach  and 
chaise  lace,  beef,  yxu'k,  soap,  nails,  tinware,  wrapping  and 
printing  paper  and  account  books. 

A  10%  ad  valorem  duty  was  collectible  on:  cutlery- 
ware,  all  wrought  pewter  and  copper  except  sheet  copper, 
all  kinds  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  ware,  window  glass,  cord¬ 
age,  cables  and  yarns  of  foreign  manufacture.  While  a 
5%  duty  was  placed  on  all  other  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture  which  would 
be  brought  in  either  by  land  or  sea.  However,  foreign 
hemp  was  to  pay  only  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  one  percent. 

In  order  to  encourage  manufacturers  certain  items  could 
not  be  imported  at  all.  However,  this  provision  applied 
only  to  items  which  w’ere  not  produced  in  the  United 

12  IMd.,  (1784-85),  July  2,  1785,  pp.  453-457,  chap.  17. 
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States,  This  list  included  the  following  goods :  loaf  sugar, 
hats  made  of  fur,  hair,  and  wool,  or  any  or  either  of  them, 
boots,  shoes,  coaches  and  all  riding  carriages  or  any  part 
of  them,  harnesses  of  all  sorts,  scythes,  iron  shovels,  hoes, 
axes,  flat  irons,  anchors,  iron  and  brass  stoves,  mill  saws, 
saddles  and  bridles,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  ready  made 
millinery,  articles  of  dress  of  all  kinds,  plumes,  flowers, 
lace,  fans  worth  more  than  5  s.  embroidered  patterns  for 
waistcoats  or  for  any  other  part  of  dress,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  women  and  children’s  stays,  leather  gloves  and  mitts, 
message  cards,  playing  cards,  hair  powder  of  all  kinds, 
pomatum,  perfumery,  paper  hangings,  children’s  toys, 
spelling  books,  primers,  novels,  romances  and  plays,  canes, 
horn  and  shell  combs,  porter,  beer,  ale,  butter,  cheese  mus¬ 
tard,  coflSn  furniture  of  all  kinds,  linseed  oil,  candles,  snuff, 
manufactured  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  all  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  wooden  household  furniture.  Here  one  can 
easily  see  the  desire  to  encourage  local  manufacture  and 
also  to  curb  extravagance. 

The  law  also  provided  that  the  following  items  were  to 
be  exempt  from  all  charges:  molasses,  cocoa,  sheep  wool, 
dying  woods,  dye  stuffs,  sewing  silk,  brass,  pigs,  bars,  or 
rolls  of  lead  pigs,  bars,  or  rolls  of  tin,  cotton  wool,  and  salt 
imported  in  vessels  owned  entirely  by  Americans.^® 

The  very  same  day  this  law  was  enacted  the  legislature 
also  set  up  the  following  schedule  of  excise  duties  on  goods 
which  were  manufactured  domestically  or  imported: 


1. 

gal. 

Madiera  wine. 

1  s. 

4  d. 

1. 

gal. 

All  other  kinds  of  wines. 

9  d. 

1. 

gal. 

Foreign  distilled  spirits. 

9  d. 

1. 

gal. 

New  England  rum. 

4  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Bohea  tea. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

All  other  teas. 

1  s. 

1. 

lb. 

Coffee. 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Cocoa. 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  chocolate. 

6  d. 

1. 

lb. 

loaf  sugar. 

11/2  d. 

1. 

lb. 

All  other  kinds  of  sugar 

1/2  d. 

100 

Lemons. 

1  s. 

1. 

cwt. 

Raisins. 

3  s. 

13  Ihid.,  (1786-87),  November  17,  1786,  pp.  117-130,  chap.  48. 
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1. 

lb. 

Snuff. 

4  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Imported  leaf  tobacco. 

1  d. 

1. 

lb. 

Manufactured  tobacco. 

2  d. 

1. 

Imported  clock. 

24  s. 

1. 

Imported  watch. 

12  s.  ’ 

The  only  other  modification  which  had  been  adopted 
came  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  in  July  1785.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  tariff  law  of  July  1,  1784  there  was  a 
provision  which  granted  certain  concessions  to  other 
American  merchants  bringing  in  goods  consigned  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  states.  Such  goods  could  be  re-exported  duty 
free  if  done  so  according  to  a  prescribed  system  and  if  the 
other  states  were  willing  to  grant  similar  concessions  on 
Massachusetts’  goods.  The  latter  portion  of  this  provision 
was  suspended  and  continued  to  remain  inoperative.^® 

One  of  Coxe’s  criticisms  of  the  American  tariff  system 
had  been  that  American  products  were  charged  duties 
equal  to  or  often  greater  than  similar  foreign  products  im¬ 
ported  into  each  state.  How  true  was  this  charge  as  far 
as  Massachusetts  was  concerned  ?  The  tariff  law  of  No¬ 
vember  8,  1782  provided  for  a  lengthy  enumerated  list  of 
duties.  Many  of  these  commodities  listed  were  produced 
in  neighboring  states  and  were  unquestionably  subjected  to 
the  prevailing  duties.  At  least  there  is  no  indication  that 
American  products  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  law.  The  only  concession  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers  was  to  be  found  in  a  provision  for  a  lower  rate  from 
New  England  rum  over  West  Indian. 

The  law  of  March  22,  1783,  which  provided  for  a  2V^% 
ad  valorem  rate  to  be  collected  on  all  European  and  Indian 
products  on  which  no  duty  was  already  in  existence, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  extending  exemp¬ 
tion  to  many  American  products,  but  it  was  not  a  general 
extension  of  exemption  to  American  products  covered  on 
the  enemurated  list  of  1782  act. 

The  tariff  law  of  July  10,  1783  continued  the  lengthy 
enumerated  list  of  duties  on  foreign  and  American  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  only  concession  was  still  made  on  New  Eng- 

14  Ibid.,  (1786-87),  November  17,  1786,  pp.  130-141,  chap.  49. 

15  Ibid.,  (1785),  July  4,  1785,  pp.  697-698,  chap.  134. 
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land  rum  which  was  charged  half  as  much  as  West  Indian. 
The  same  act  imposed  a  special  5%  ad  valorem  duty  on 
several  products,  and  a  2^/4%  duty  on  all  other  products 
brought  into  Massachusetts  except  hemp,  salt,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  products.  The  law  of  March  1783  merely  exempted 
American  products  by  implication,  but  this  new  law  made 
it  clear  that  such  goods  were  not  dutiable  by  a  specific 
reference  to  their  exclusion.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  this  in  no  way  affected  the  American  products  which 
appeared  on  the  enumerated  list.  The  subsequent  law  of 
July  1,  1784  issued  in  addition  to  an  explanation  of  the 
law  of  the  previous  year,  continued  this  principle  of  ex¬ 
empting  certain  American  products,  but  it  was  still  no 
blanket  exemption  of  all  American  goods. 

In  1785  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  governor  was  to  expostulate  with  other  states 
“to  urge  the  propriety  of  their  making  such  alterations 
and  amendments,  as  shall  render  them  not  only  conform¬ 
able  to  the  spirit  of  the  Confederation,  but  consistent  with 
those  principles  of  reciprocity  which  in  a  national  view, 
ought  to  be  adopted.”^**  This  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Massachusetts,  like  most  other  states,  was  anxious  to  elim¬ 
inate  as  many  artificial  barriers  as  possible  w’hich  hindered 
interstate  commerce.  It  marked  a  beginning  of  the  new 
cooperative  spirit  in  Massachusetts. 

This  resolution  was  followed  within  a  few’^  weeks  by  a 
new  law  issued  in  addition  to  and  explanation  of  the  acts 
of  1783-84.  This  act  provided  for  a  greater  extension  of 
the  ad  valorem  principle  and  added  to  the  enumerated  list, 
but  there  was  a  noticeable  effort  to  exempt  the  goods  grown, 
produced,  and  manufactured  in  the  other  states.  Within 
two  days  came  the  suspension  of  the  clause  of  the  act  of 
July  1,  1784  which  permitted  the  discontinuation  of 
charges  against  goods  entering  IMassachusetts  which  were 
consigned  to  citizens  of  other  states  only  in  the  event  of 
leciprocity  on  the  part  of  other  states.  Furthermore  the 
legislature  responded  to  a  recent  action  by  K’ew  Hamp¬ 
shire  which  exempted  foreign  goods  owned  by  citizens  of 

16  Ibid.,  (1785),  .Tune  27,  1785,  pp.  656-657,  chap.  60. 
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Massachusetts  from  local  duties  by  providing  that  “iu 
order  to  introduce  a  free  trade  with  the  interior  parts  of 
our  neighboring  states,”  that  all  goods  exported  by  land 
should  be  as  free  of  duty  as  if  exported  by  water.^’ 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  Coxe  was  not  right.  The 
Massachusetts  tariff  system  did  not  discriminate  against 
American  products  in  favor  of  European  goods.  There 
was  an  increasing  tendency  to  admit  American  grown,  pro¬ 
duced,  and  manufactured  commodities  duty  free  into 
Massachusetts’  ports.  Although  some  duties  continued  to 
he  levied  against  goods  from  other  states,  they  were  in  no 
case  greater  than  the  duty  being  imposed  on  similar  foreign 
goods. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Coxe’s  claim  that  American  pro¬ 
ducts  were  discriminated  against  by  the  tariff  enactments 
of  each  state  was  not  true  in  Massachusetts.  He  also 
complained  that  the  tonnage  duties  on  American  ships  ex¬ 
ceeded  similar  fees  on  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
enacting  state,  and  that  goods  imported  in  bottoms  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  enacting  state  were  subject  to  lower 
duties  than  those  imposed  on  goods  imported  in  ships 
owned  by  other  Americans.  We  must  now  examine  the 
Massachusetts  tariff  legislation  during  this  period  in  light 
of  these  criticisms,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
applicable  in  the  case  of  this  state. 

There  was  some  evidence  of  discrimination  and  retalia¬ 
tion  in  the  tariff  and  tonnage  laws  of  Massachusetts,  but 
most  of  it  was  aimed  against  foreign  states  rather  than 
against  other  American  states.  The  discrimination  against 
England  is  particularly  noticeable.  This  policy  grew  out 
of  the  British  attitude  toward  American  commerce  after 
the  war.  American  merchants  had  long  been  dependent 
upon  the  triangular  trade  involving  their  own  ports,  and 
those  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  the  only 
way  Americans  could  earn  the  money  necessary  to  purchase 
products  abroad.  On  July  2,  1783  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  an  Order  in  Council  which  closed  the  West 
Indian  ports  to  American  ships.  Xaturally  this  hurt  the 
American  states  for  they  were  drained  of  specie  in  order 
17  Jensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  341. 
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to  pay  for  the  products  they  continued  to  buy  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  formerly  had  been  paid  for  by  exports  to  the 
Indies.  The  states  w'ere  forced  to  retaliate.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  quick  to  accuse  the  British  of  trying  to  destroy 
their  trade,  but  actually  the  principal  British  motive  in 
adopting  this  course  was  that  under  the  mercantile  system 
they  were  compelled  to  regard  the  United  States  as  outside 
the  empire  and  to  treat  them  as  aliens  in  matters  of  colonial 
trade. 

Trade  with  England  had  been  resumed  by  an  act  of 
June  4,  1783.**  Two  years  later  another  law  provided 
that  no  goods  of  any  kind  were  to  be  exported  in  vessels 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  British  subjects.  This  same 
law  further  stipulated  that  after  August  1  of  that  year 
no  goods  could  be  taken  out  or  landed  from  any  vessel  not 
wholly  American  owned  except  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  and  Dartmouth.  Any  violator  was  liable  to  have 
the  goods  seized  which  were  being  unloaded.  This  same 
act  further  discriminated  against  foreigners  in  general  by 
providing  that  double  duties  should  be  paid  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  in  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  Americans,  and 
there  was  to  lie  a  duty  of  6  d.  per  bushel  on  salt  imported 
in  ships  owned  by  British  subjects.*** 

The  tariff  act  of  July  2,  1785  carried  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  British  further  by  imposing  a  heavier  duty 
on  cordage,  cables,  and  yarns  imported  from  England  than 
Avas  applied  on  similar  products  from  other  lands. 

By  these  measures  the  ^Nfassachusetts  legislature  sought 
to  achieve  two  objectives:  retaliate  against  England  for  the 
Order  of  1783  and  to  encourage  the  building  and  owning 
of  ships  by  Americans.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
American  vessels  were  treated  alike  in  this  law  regardless 
of  the  state  in  which  they  were  owned. 

An  act  of  1783  established  a  fee  of  2  d.  per  ton  on  all 
vessels  entering  a  ^Massachusetts  port,  which  was  to  be  used 
for  maintaining  lighthouses.  Exemption  was  extended 
only  to  vessels  plying  between  the  state’s  ports  or  engaged 

18  MaKgachiisettx  Acts  and  Resnircs,  (1782-83),  .Tune  4. 
1783,  pp.  674-67.5,  chap.  3. 

19  Jhid.,  (1785),  .Tune  23,  1785,  pp.  439-443,  chap.  8. 
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in  the  fishing  industry;  the  latter  type  o£  vessels  paid  a 
fee  of  4  d.  per  ton  per  annum  for  each  ton  over  thirty.^® 
The  following  year  this  act  was  amended  to  provide  that 
ships  were  to  pay  4  d.  per  ton  if  not  entirely  owned  by 
Americans.^^  A  third  act  of  1785  increased  these  tonnage 
fees  substantially.  All  ships  owned  wholly  or  partially 
by  foreigners  were  to  pay  5  s.  per  ton  in  addition  to  the 
fees  already  being  charged,  and  an  additional  flat  fee  of 

2  s.  8  d.^^  This  did  not  remain  in  effect  for  long,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  subsequent  act  passed  the  same  year  cut  the  fees 
to  1  s.  10  d.  pr  ton  for  foreign  owned  ships  in  addition  to 
the  fees  paid  by  xYmerican  vessels."®  In  1786  the  fee  on 
vessels  not  wdiolly  owmed  by  Americans  was  cut  to  1  s. 
4  d.,  and  it  continued  to  remain  at  this  figure  as  long  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  continued  in  operation. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  falsification  of  tonnage  entries 
a  law  was  enacted  in  1787  requiring  that  if  a  vessel  was 
found  to  measure  more  than  it  was  entered  for,  a  fee  of 

3  s.  ivas  to  be  collected  for  each  ton  it  had  been  entered 
short.®®  One  other  fee  of  2  s.  was  exacted  from  each  vessel 
entering  a  port  of  permission  to  pass  the  fort.  This  fee 
was  levied  on  all  vessels  regardless  of  registry  except  on 
wood  sloops  and  coasters  which  w’ere  exempted.®®  Here 
again  one  can  easily  see  that  every  effort  was  made  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Americans  at  the  expense  of  foreigners.  Coxe 
was  not  right  in  his  contention  concerning  tonnage  fees.®’^ 

20  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  October  22,  1783,  pp.  343-543,  chap.  151. 

21  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  July  2,  1784,  p.  46,  chap.  18. 

22  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  June  23,  1785,  pp.  439-443,  chap.  8. 

23  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  November  29,  1785,  p.  489,  chap.  31. 

24  Ibid.,  (1786-87),  July  8,  1786,  p.  66,  chap.  27. 

25  Ibid.,  (1786-87),  February  26,  1787,  p.  193,  chap.  62. 

26  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  June  27,  1782,  pp.  10-24,  chap.  5. 

27  In  Massachusetts  unlike  the  other  states,  the  pilot  fees 
were  fixed  by  the  povemor  and  council.  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  July 
11,  1783,  pp.  528-531,  chap.  13.  A  law  of  1784  also  established 
the  following  fees  for  navigation  in  Massachusetts:  (1)  for 
every  register  and  recording,  4  s.  (2)  for  endorsing  every  re¬ 
gister  and  recording.  Is.  (3)  for  entering  every  ship  and  vessel 
from  any  Massachusetts  port,  2  s.  (4)  for  clearing  every  ship 
and  other  vessel  for  anj-  port  in  Massachusetts,  2  s.  (5)  for  en¬ 
tering  every  ship  and  vessel  from  any  other  port  of  the  United 
States,  4  s.  (6)  for  clearing  every  ship  or  vessel  for  any  other 
of  the  United  States,  4  s.  (7)  for  entering  every  ship  or  vessel 
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Various  items  imported  into  or  exported  from  each 
colony  and  state  were  also  subject  to  inspection  fees.  After 
the  revolution  the  system  of  certification  and  inspection 
was  actually  increased  in  most  of  the  states.  Foreign 
purchasers  often  preferred  to  obtain  American  products, 
because  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  them  insured 
they  would  be  of  superior  quality.  The  wide  acceptance 
of  inspection  laws  throughout  the  states  and  the  height  to 
which  the  fees  sometimes  went  constituted  them  as  an  im¬ 
portant  type  of  early  commercial  legislation. 

According  to  a  series  of  statutes  enacted  during  this 
period  many  items  were  subject  to  inspection  and  the 
consequent  fees  in  Massachusetts.  A  fee  of  6  d.  each  was 
charged  for  the  inspection  of  ten  casks  of  flaxseed,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  and  4  d.  for  each  cask  in  excess  of  that 
number.  Each  quintal  of  fished  culled  by  the  inspectors 
was  subjected  to  a  fee  of  1%  d.  Tobacco,  butter,  and 
onions  were  also  inspected  prior  to  shipment.  For  this 
service  the  inspectors  received  a  fee  of  1  s.  fi  d.  each  for 
four  casks  of  flour,  and  1  s.  for  each  over  that  number. 
The  first  six  firkins  of  butter  inspected  commanded  a  fee 
of  4  d.  each,  and  2  d.  for  each  in  excess  of  six.  Eight 
pence  per  hundred  bunches  was  the  fee  for  the  first  five 
hundred  bunches  of  onions,  and  after  that  the  fee  was 
dropped  to  4  d.  per  hundred.*®  Tx>af  sugar  inspected  and 
exported  was  to  pay  a  fee  of  2  d.  per  hundredweight. 

After  the  Revolution  there  was  much  interest  in  en¬ 
couraging  industry.  In  Massachusetts  this  was  done  by 
granting  lands,  allowing  lotteries,  and  by  offering  bounties 
for  the  production  of  certain  items.  A  law  of  1785  sought 
to  encourage  the  whaling  industry  by  establishing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  of  bounties  for  oil  brought  back : 

£5.  for  each  ton  of  white  spermacaeti  oil. 

60  s.  for  each  ton  of  brown  or  yellow  spermacaeti  oil. 

40  8.  for  each  ton  of  whale  oil.^** 

Irom  a  foreign  port,  10  s.  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  July  7,  1784,  pp.  52-57, 
chap.  22. 

28  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  November  9,  1784,  pp.  99-105,  chap.  30; 
November  8,  1785,  pp.  477-482,  chap.  25;  November  30,  1785,  pp. 
503-505,  chap.  41. 

29  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  November  28,  1783,  pp.  795-797,  chap. 

106. 
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Another  act  of  the  same  year  stated  that  all  foreign  loaf 
sugar  was  to  be  forfeited  if  brought  into  the  state,  and  a 
drawback  of  %  d.  per  pound  was  to  be  granted  on  all  brown 
sugar  imported  which  was  refined  and  manufactured  into 
loaf  sugar.*®  The  principle  of  excluding  competing  for¬ 
eign  products  was  carried  much  further  in  the  tariff  law 
of  1786.  By  the  same  law  some  non-competing  items 
which  could  be  used  in  local  manufacture  were  admitted 
free  of  duty  as  an  additional  means  of  encouraging  indus¬ 
try.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  provided  for 
a  bounty  of  6  s.  per  hundredweight  for  hemp  manufactured 
locally,  and  this  amount  was  doubled  by  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation.**  A  special  levy  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
imposed  by  this  resolution  on  all  imported  foreign  hemp 
to  raise  money  to  pay  the  bounty.**  Other  laws  offered 
bounties  of  8  s.  for  each  piece  of  topsail  duck  and  sail 
cloth  produced  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  similar  bounty  was 
offered  for  each  hundredweight  of  twine  produced.**  Laws 
were  passed  authorizing  lotteries  to  raise  money  for  the 
construction  of  factories.*^  In  1787  Thomas  Somers  was 
voted  a  grant  of  twenty  pounds  by  the  legislature  in  order 
to  continue  experiment  on  a  cotton  spinning  machine,  while 
two  years  later  five  hundred  pounds  of  land  was  granted  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  a  cotton  factory'  at  Beverly 
with  the  understanding  that  50,000  yards  of  cloth  were  to 
be  manufactured  in  seven  years.*® 

Such  laws  clearly  indicated  the  desire  in  Massachusetts 
to  encourage  domestic  industry,  but  these  efforts  were  small 
when  compared  to  those  aimed  at  stimulating  it  through 
protective  tariffs.  Massachusetts  was  most  interested  in 

30  Ibid.,  (1784-85),  November  30,  1785,  pp.  503-505,  chap. 
41.  This  was  repealed  in  1786. 

31  Ibid.,  (1786-87),  November  8,  1786,  pp.  382-383,  chap.  83. 

32  This  1%  ad  valorem  duty  also  appeared  in  the  tariff 
law  of  1786. 

33  Massachusetts  Acts  and  Resolves,  (1788-89),  March  28, 
1788,  pp.  880-881,  chap.  10.  Sailcloth  measured  38  j’ards  by  28", 
but  this  was  later  changed  to  39  yards  by  24". 

34  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  May  7,  1782,  pp.  593-594,  chap.  39; 
March  1,  1783,  pp.  121-122,  chap.  48. 

35  Ibid.,  (1786-87),  March  8,  1787,  p.  497,  chap.  219;  (1788- 
89),  February  17,  1789,  pp.  362-363,  chap.  119. 
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protectionism,  and  it  was  one  of  the  three  states  in  which 
the  battles  against  it  were  most  vehement. 

There  was  always  a  clash  beween  the  importers  and 
manufacturers.  In  all  the  states  the  former  group  w'anted 
to  regulate  shipping  with  the  intention  of  keeping  out  for¬ 
eign  vessels,  but  its  supporters  w'ere  not  anxious  to  keep 
out  foreign  manufactures.  When  the  war  ended  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Order  of  1Y83  aided  the  importers  who  blamed  all  the 
troubles  on  the  English,  and  they  insisted  the  legislature 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  regulate  foreign  trade. 
Since  baiting  the  British  was  a  popular  pleasure  at  the 
moment,  this  recommendation  received  widespread  sup¬ 
port  and  most  states  passed  navigation  law's. 

On  the  other  hand  stood  the  manufacturers  who  w’ere 
mainly  interested  in  checking  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  The  two  views  were  bound  to  clash.  This  strug¬ 
gle  in  Massachusetts  reached  serious  proportions  and  re¬ 
sulted  ultimately  in  the  passage  of  two  acts :  one  established 
a  navigation  system  for  the  merchants  and  the  other  offered 
protective  duties  to  the  manufacturers.  The  navigation 
system  was  established  by  the  act  of  June  23,  1785,  which 
levied  a  heavy  tonnage  fee  on  foreign  ships  and  called  for 
double  duties  on  all  goods  brought  into  the  state  in  non- 
American  vessels. 

The  act  for  manufacturers  was  passed  a  few  days  later, 
and  it  proclaimed  that  it  was  “highly  necessary'  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  states,  and  more  especially 
such  as  are  republican,  to  encourage  agriculture,  the  im¬ 
provements  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  a  spirit 
of  industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  discourage  luxury  and  extravagance  of  every  kind  .  .  .” 
This  act  of  July  2,  1785,  raised  the  import  duties  to  a 
new'  all-time  high  by  means  of  a  lengthy  enumerated  list 
which  covered  the  whole  gamut  of  manufactured  commodi¬ 
ties.  There  w’ere  also  heavy  excise  duties  on  luxury  goods. 

This  system  aroused  considerable  debate  throughout 
the  state,  but  it  also  attracted  the  national  attention.  The 
navigation  system  w'as  too  sweeping.  Other  states  had 
sought  to  limit  primarily  British  shippers  and  to  encour¬ 
age  their  own  and  those  of  friendly  foreign  powers.  French 
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merchants,  because  of  the  existing  treaties,  took  particular 
exception  to  the  clauses  in  the  Massachusetts’  system  which 
limited  foreign  ships  to  certain  ports.  They  were  correct 
in  assuming  that  this  was  unfair  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  terms.  The  legislature  moved  to  alter  the 
system.  Probably  it  was  not  so  much  the  French  protest 
which  prompted  the  legislature  to  alter  the  navigation  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  too  severe  and  proved  to  be 
unworkable.  In  1785  they  removed  the  heavy  tonnage 
fees  and  double  duties  on  all  foreign  ships  except  British. 
Ultimately  in  July  1786  the  legislature  suspended  the  en¬ 
tire  navigation  system  pending  cooperation  from  sister 
states.  Nevertheless,  foreign  ships  continued  to  pay  high¬ 
er  tonnage  fees.^® 

The  suspension  of  the  navigation  system  was  followed 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  principles  of  protectionism. 
The  impost  law^  of  1783  with  all  its  additions  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  years  by  an  act  of  1786.®^  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  however,  a  new  law  was  passed  which  raised  impost 
and  excise  duties  to  a  higher  level  than  had  been  achieved 
in  all  preceding  acts.  Massachusetts  was  then  solidly 
aligned  in  the  protectionist  camp.®* 

By  1780  Massachusetts,  like  her  sister  states,  was  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  greater  cooperation  in  matters  of 
American  trade.  American  products  were  being  admitted 
duty  free,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  discriminate  against 
shippers  from  the  other  states  as  far  as  duties  or  fees 
were  concerned.  This  same  spirit  of  cooperation  was  also 
becoming  evident  when  one  considers  the  dealings  with  the 
federal  government  during  the  same  period  on  the  matters 
of  granting  Congress  power  to  regulate  trade  and  to  have 
an  independent  income  based  on  a  national  tariff  system. 

Congress  had  requested  additional  powers  to  regulate 
trade  and  finance.  The  Order  of  1783  aroused  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  regulating  foreign  commerce.  State 
legislation  on  this  subject  was  quite  effective,  but  it  lacked 

36  Jhifl.,  (1784-85),  November  29,  1785,  p.  489,  chap.  31: 
(1786-87).  .Tulv  5.  1786.  p.  36,  chap.  16. 

37  /ftfrf., ‘(1786-87),  .July  8,  1786,  pp.  67-68.  ebap.  28. 

38  /ftfrf.,  (1786-87),  November  17,  1786,  pp.  117-130,  chap. 
48;  Jensen,  op  rit.,  pp.  287-297. 
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uniformity.  Congress  finally  took  this  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  eventually  requested  that  it  be  given  power 
to  forbid  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods  in  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  countries  which  had  no  commercial  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  and  to  forbid  the  subjects  of  foreign 
states  to  import  goods  from  other  than  their  own  countries 
unless  exempted  by  treaty.  This  grant  was  to  be  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.^® 

The  proposal  was  sent  to  the  states  for  consideration, 
but  they  were  slow  to  act.  Eventually  a  committee  reported 
in  !March  1786  that  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  had  not  yet  acted  on  the  proposal,  Massachusetts  had 
acquiesced  in  the  request  in  1784,  but  had  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  law  until  the  other  states  complied.^” 
Congress  continued  to  request  this  power,  but  it  was  not 
granted.  The  rivalry  of  importers  and  manufacturers, 
and  the  fear  among  many  people  that  the  government 
would  abuse  such  power  prevented  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal.  By  1786  the  men  who  hoped  to  amend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  abandoned  such  an  approach  in 
favor  of  one  aimed  at  completely  reorganizing  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  a  new  constitution. 

Far  more  significant  than  the  debate  over  congressional 
control  over  commerce  was  the  controversy  which  raged 
over  congressional  control  over  its  income.  Congress 
adopted  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  articles  which  was 
submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification.  This  was  the 
“Impost  of  1781”  which  called  for  the  granting  of  a  5% 
ad  valorem  duty  on  all  imports.  The  revenue  thus  accru¬ 
ing  was  to  be  used  to  defray  the  principal  and  interest  on 
debts  arising  from  the  war.  The  duration  was  unlimited, 
^lassachusetts  agreed  to  the  amendment  in  1782.^^  Event¬ 
ually  twelve  states  ratified,  but  in  ^N’ovember  1782,  Rhode 
Island  flatly  refused  to  comply.  Since  unanimous  approv¬ 
al  was  necessary,  the  measure  was  not  adopted.^^ 

39  W.  C.  Ford,  et.  al.,  cd8..  The  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  (Washington,  1904-1937),  XXVI,  321-322. 

40  Massachusetts  Acts  and  Resolves,  (1784-85),  July  1,  1784, 
p.  41,  chap.  15. 

41  Ibid.,  (1782-83),  April  4,  1782,  pp.  589-592,  chap.  37. 

42  Journals  of  Congress,  XIX,  102-103,  110,  112-113. 
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In  1783  Congress  prepared  and  sent  to  the  states  a  sec¬ 
ond  financial  plan.  This  proposal  was  not  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  the  earlier  impost  scheme  of  1781,  but  called 
merely  for  a  specific  twenty-five  year  grant  of  the  right  to 
collect  duties  on  an  enumerated  list  of  items  as  well  as  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  other  goods. 

Several  states  assented  almost  at  once.  There  was  actu¬ 
ally  little  opposition  in  most  of  the  states  except  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Virginia,  and  New  York.  Much  opposition  to  grant¬ 
ing  such  unprecedented  powers  to  Congress  had  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  finally  assented 
in  October  1783. Gradually  state  after  state  swung 
into  line  until  only  New  York  remained  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal.  The  law  finally  adopted  in  this  state  proved 
unacceptable  to  Congress  and  was  rejected.  Governor 
Clinton  refused  to  call  another  session  of  the  legislature 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  it  continued  to  rest  at  that 
point. 

Despite  the  failure  of  New  York  to  agree  to  the  impost 
plan  of  1783,  the  era  was  one  of  cooperation  as  far  as  tariff 
questions  w^ere  concerned.  American  goods  were  moving 
freely  across  state  lines,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  ac¬ 
cord  equal  privileges  to  and  to  charge  equal  fees  against  all 
American  merchants  whose  ships  entered  the  harbors  of 
the  states.  Although  the  impost  plan  of  1783  failed,  it 
did  have  some  effect.  Its  long  enumerated  list  as  well  as 
ad  valorem  duty  stimulated  the  tendency  in  most  states 
to  agree  on  a  basic  list  of  enumerated  items.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  rates  continued  to  vary  and  were  determined  by  local 
considerations,  but  on  the  broad  outlines  of  a  tariff  system 
there  was  unanimity.  Massachusetts  and  the  other  states 
were  compelled  long  before  1789  to  agree  on  a  general 
tariff  policy.  By  1789  variations  were  the  exception  rath¬ 
er  than  the  rule. 

43  Massachusetts  Acts  and  Resolves,  (1782-83),  October  20, 
1783,  pp.  541-513,  chap.  18. 
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Messrs.  William  Pepperbell:  Merchants  at  Piscataqua. 

By  Byron  Fairchild.  1954,  223  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Cornell  University  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  volume  deals  principally  with  the  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  Col.  William  Pepperrell  and  his  son  Sir 
William  Pepperrell  from  the  landing  of  the  first  Pepperrell 
in  the  mid  IGTO’s  to  the  death  of  the  son  in  1759.  This 
period  of  New  England  history  especially  in  regard  to  colonial 
trade  and  its  effect  on  the  individual  merchant  has  not  been 
so  fully  treated  as  other  aspects  by  historians.  Mr.  Fairchild 
presents  in  accurate  detail  the  minute  and  diversified  trans¬ 
actions  of  these  men  over  the  j'ears.  “The  trade  of  the 
Pepperrells  was  shaped  by  a  frontier  environment  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  Piscataqua  region  supplied  two  widely  accept¬ 
able  staples — lumber  and  fish — for  which  there  was  a  brisk 
demand  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Bum, 
molasses,  and  salt  were,  in  turn,  necessities  of  life  to  the 
people  of  Piscataqua.”  The  personal  relations  of  the  Pepper¬ 
rells  with  their  ship  captains,  business  agents,  business  asso¬ 
ciates  and  other  leading  mercantile  families  of  the  day  are  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  book.  Information  may  also 
be  found  concerning  prices,  seaman’s  wages  and  shipbuilding. 
Besides  being  merchants  both  men  were  active  in  town  and 
military  affairs  serving  as  selectmen  and  members  of  the 
General  Court  and  in  many  other  capacities.  One  chapter 
deals  with  Sir  William  Pepperrell’s  other  activities  including 
his  receiving  a  baronetcy  for  his  part  in  the  Siege  of  Louis- 
burg.  There  is  a  bibliography  and  index.  Recommended  to 
those  interested  in  the  maritime  activities  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies. 
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